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SIR JOHN SCHORN. 

Nares, in his ‘Glossary’ (1822), after giving 
several quotations relating to this worthy, says :— 

“Of his history, or of his shrine, I have not been 
fortunate enough to learn anything more, but, from his 
being called Sir, we may conjecture that he had been a 
priest of Shorne, in Kent,” 

Dr. Cobham Brewer, in his ‘Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable ’— the new edition of which will be very 
welcome—says :— 

“Tt seems that Sir Juhn Shorne was a devout man, 
and rector of North Marston, Bucks, at the close of the 
thirteenth century. He blessed a well which became 
the resort of multitudes, and brought him a yearly revenue 
of some £002.” 

* Norfolk Archeology,’ 1849, vol. ii. pp. 280-290, 
contains a very interesting account of a figure of 
Sir John Schorn represented on the rood-loft 
screens of Gateley and Cawston churches in Nor- 
folk, by the Rev. James Bulwer. He says the caps, 
cloaks, and hoods on these figures are of similar 
form and colour, the dress of a Doctor of Divinity ; 
and he thought the same cast of features observable 
in both. There are representations of the figure 
both from Gateley and Cawston accompanying the 
text. It seems a question whether the little red 
devil is being conjured into or out cf the bcot, 
though tradition bas it that the wall of Sir John’s 
well was inscribed :— 


Sir John Shorn 
Gentleman born 
Conjured the Devil into a B ot, i 

Perbaps this miracle was connected with the 
saintly man’s repute for curing gout, albeit he was 
chiefly celebrated in cases of ague :— 

To Maister Shorne, that blessed man borne, . 
For the ague to him we apply, ’ t 
Which jugeleth with a bote, I beschrewe his herte rote, 
That will trust him, and it be I. tite 
These lines are quoted by Dr. ‘Brewer from ‘the 
* Fantassie of Idolatrie, a work with which I'am 
not acquainted. ; 

In ‘ Michael Wodde’s Dialogue,’ 1554, quoted 
in Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ 1853, vol. i. 
p. 359, one of the speakers says :— 

“If we were sycke of the pestylence we ran to Sainte 
Rooke ; if of the ague, to Saint Pernel, or Master Juhn 
Shorne.” 

Mr. R. C. Hope, ‘ Legendary Lore of the Hol 
Wells of England,’ 1893, pp. 3-5, has a very pee. 
esting account of the holy well, at North Marston, 
Bucks, which bore Sir John Shorne’s name, and 
was supposed to have derived its medicinal qualities 
from his prayers and benedietions. 

Mr. Hope quotes an entry in the marriage 
register of North Marston, signed William Pin- 
nock, Sept. 12, 1860 :— 

“It issaid that the chancel of this church of North 
Mareton, nearly four miles south from Winslow, was 
built with the offerings at the shrine of Sir John Schorne, 
avery devout man, who had been rector of this parish 
about the year 1290,” &c, 

A glass of water from the well drunk at night 
was said to cure any cold ere daybreak. 

Besides those at Cawston and Gateley, there are 
representations of Sir John Schorn at Suffield in 
Norfolk, and Sudbury in Suffolk ; the Sudbury 
screen, it is said, is in the possession of Gains- 
borough Dupont, Esq. 

The Cawston and Suffield screens are assigned 
to the year 1450 or thereabouts, that at Gateley to 
1480, and that at Sudbury to 1550, I knowof no 
other figures of Sir John Schorn, but Mr. Rye, 
‘History of Norfolk,’ 1885, p. 178, note, says 
Mr. Kent, of Bromley, has a pilgrim’s leaden sign, 
with the devil’s head just showing out of a boot. 

Nares quotes from ‘The Four P’s’ a boast of 
the palmer that, among other holy places, he bad 
visited Mayster Johan Shorne in Canterbury, 
but I find no mention of any such shrine in Star- 
ley’s ‘ Memorials of Canterbury.’ 

The North Marston shrine was removed to 
Windsor by Bishop Beauchamp towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, by special licence from the 
Pope. It remained at Wiodsor about a century, 


but its place was subsequently occupied by the 
monument of Edward, Earl of Lincoln, Lord High 
Admiral in the time of Elizabeth, and Sir John 
£chorn’s memory is now obliterated by the Lincoln 
Chapel. 
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Mr. Hope says there is much information about 
Sir John Schorn in vols. ii. and iii. of ‘ Records of 
s,’ a work to which I 

n the foregoing quotations ve 

variations of coaline the name Schorn used by the 
various writers. So far the saintly rector of North 
Marston ie a very shadowy figure, and there seems 
to be no contemporary reference to him, or, indeed, 
any reference that may be properly called historical, 
which, as he must bave been a man of some note, 
and was not one hundred years behind Chaucer, 
is somewhat strange. will it be possible before 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ reaches S 
to supply material for a satisfactory notice of him 
in that invaluable repository ? 


Norwich. 


James Hooper. 


THE ORIGIN OF HERALDRY IN ENGLAND. 

What are now called heraldic insignia began 
with the Crusades, in which it became necessary 
to distinguish the troops, not only of one nation, 
but of one chief from another ; and this was done 
by arbitrary marks on their shields, helmets, coats, 


banners, and pennonr, which soon became here- | £® 


ditary, and separated one family from another. 
All » Tn early coats had allusions to the symbols 
and instruments of courage and war, and more 
especially to the war in which Europe was then 
engaged. Thus the first and most honourable 
badge was the cross. Then came lions, leopards, 
eagler, wolves, griffins, pales, piles, bars, bende, 
chevrons, escallop shelle, frets, cinquefoils, checks, 
starr, annulets, lozenges, torteaux, manderr, mart- 
lets, fleure-de-lis, horseshoes, swords, gauntlets, 
stage, water-bougets, pbeons’ header, arrows, 


To prevent the confusion of different families 
assuming the same coat was the business of the 
Earl Marsbal, who had the arrangement of the 
field of battle ; and this <ffice soon became here- 
ditary in the great family of Mowbray, from whom 
it passed by marrisge to the Howards. And hence 
the Court of Chivalry and the College of Arms, 
ea was not incorporated till about Ed- 


From these causes it will necessarily follow that 
such distinctive were highly and 
justly valued by families, Whenthe knights or nobles 
returned from the wars to their castles and manor- 
houses, they bung up their blaz»ned shields and ban- 
ners and their crested he]mets in their halls, in their 
churches, and cover their tombs, sculptured them 
on their gateways and walls, and had them painted 
in the glass windows both of their castles and their 
chapels, so that they became not only the orna- 
ments of the fortress which frowned with war, but 
of the house of religion and peace, and waved over 
the silence of the grave. There cannot be a doubt 
that these gorgeous appearances had an influence 


over the imagination of the lower orders, and aided 
authority and subordination. The banners of those 
and fixed in the 
minds of people, go up to sades were espe- 
cially respected. The checks of Warren, the horse- 
shoes of Ferrers, the crosses of De Burgh and 
Neville, the quarterly and black bend of Lacy and 
Clavering, the cross of Vesci, the blue bars of Grey, 
the blue lion of Percy, the torteaux of Courtenay, 
the manch of Hastings, the checks and fess of 
Clifford, the bars and torteaux of Wake, the 
bendlets of Byron, the crow of Corbet, the cinque- 
foil of Astley, the fess and martlets (or crosses) of 
Berkeley, the gold lion of Talbot, the escallops of 
Malet, the bars nebules of Blount, the bars wavy 
of Basset, the chevronels of Clare, the lion of 
Mowbray, the quarterly and star of Vere, the ten 
bars of Mortimer, the bend and lions of Bohun, 
the chevron of Stafford, the fret of Audley, the 
water-bougets of Roos, the fess lozenges of Mon- 
tagu, the —- the fret, and the bend of De 
Spenser, the chief of Clinton, the quarterly and 
bend vaire of Sackville, the lance-rests of Gran- 
ville, the eagles of De Courcy, the saltier of Fit2- 
rald, the chief of Butler, the pile of Chandos, 
the bars of Burdett, the chevrons of Tyrell, the 
black cross of Mohun, the lions of Strange, the 
pheon’s head of rton, the six lions of Lonspé, 
the three cinquefoils of Bardolf, &.—all these were 
of a venerable and primary origin. 

The feudal tenures were of a nature to render 
necessary lope records, which furnished docu- 
ments of the highest degree of certainty, to ascer- 
tain the pedigrees of those who derived their 
inheritances by military tenure. These Mr. Gri- 
maldi’s ‘ Origioes Genealogicze ’ sets out in a most 
clear and useful manner. But the early heralds, 
in their laziness or ignorance, made little use of 
such previous documents. Their pedigrees are 
bare, vague, unvouched, and undated. They ought 
to have consulted the memorials of ‘castles, halls, 
churches, tombs, deeds, records, and monastic 
obituaries. All ancient coats must necessarily 
have stood only on prescription. Heralds could 
not sell coats ; a patent of arms was comparatively 
a modern invention. I believe no patent goes 
back beyond Henry VI. 

The first herald who seems to have searched 
records was Robert Glover, Somerset Herald in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and his MS. col- 
lections are still held in great estimation. Then 
came Camden, Garter King, a learned antiquary 
and elcquent classical scholar, as his ‘ Britannia’ 
amply testifies. His carping opponent was Rafe 
Brook, a disappointed herald, of minute mind and 
malignant temper; criticized in his turn by 
Vincent, another herald of better character, whose 
life has been given by Sir Harris Nicolas. 
And now came the most learned, laborious, and 
deep researcher in this class of antiquities, the 
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celebrated Sir William Dagdale, who first wrote 
his famous ‘ History of Warwickshire,’ and then, 
with the aid of Roger Dodswell, compiled the great 
work the ‘Monasticon Anglicanum.’ He thea 
compiled the ‘ Baronage of Eogland,’ a work of 
stupendous toil and great excellence, but dull, 
uncouth, and not always exact. I may here men- 
tion Sir Edward Bysshe, Garter King, who edited, 
with learned annotations, ‘Upton de Re Militari’; 
but he afterwards deturpated, and became idle, 
dissipated, and reckless. See his character given 
by Anthony Wood in his ‘ Autobiography.’ Elias 
Ashmole was a learned man, but superstitious, and 

ven to astrology. His ‘ History of the Order of 

e Garter’ is still esteemed. He published 
* Church Notes of Berkshire,’ and there records the 
story of the murder of the Countess of Leicester, 
wife of Robert Dudley, at Cumnor. At the com- 
mencement of the last century John Anstis was 
Garter, and also published a ‘ History of the Early 
Knights of the Garter’ and a ‘Treatise on the 
Court of Chivalry.’ He was industrious and 
exact, but insofferably dry. William Oldys was a 
litiérateur of extraordinary merit. He was an 
admirable bibliographer in old English literature, 
and especially poetry. He gave a learned life of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, prefixed to a folio collection 
of his works. Warburton, the herald, was a great 
collector, and dabbler in many parts of literature ; 
but be quarrelled with his brother heralds. Joseph 
Edmondson was, according to rumour, a bastard of 
Sir Joseph Ayloffe, an ancient baronet, to whom 
is attributed the historical discourse on arms pre- 
fixed to vol. i. of Eimondson’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Arms.’ I ought, however, to have mentioned in 
its place Gwillim’s ‘ Heraldry,’ a book once very 
popular. 

Sir Henry Spelman’s ‘ Aspilogia’ is a learned 
work ; and one of the most curious works on 
heraldry is ‘ Sigilla Comitum Flandria,’ by Uredius 
(Wrede, a Fleming). The topographical histories 
of counties are a fund of information on this sub- 
ject ; such as Lambard’s ‘ Perambulation of Kent,’ 
Burton's ‘ Leicestershire,’ Philpot’s ‘ Villare Can- 
tianum,’ Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshire,’ Chauncy’s 
* Hertfordshire,’ Atkyns’s ‘ Gloucestershire,’ and 
numerous other works of that time—of all which 
Gough has given an account in his ‘ Anecdotes of 
British Topography.’ But Gough’s superb work 
on sepulchral monuments is the most luminous 
and certain guide as to the usage of arms on tombs. 
Ip Scotland there are good works on heraldry, 
especially those by Nisbet. About 1794 there 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine a bio- 
graphical list of all the Eoglish writers on heraldry 
with characters; and about the same time Dalla- 
way’s quarto volume on heraldry was published, 
to which was annexed a life of Gregory King, the 
herald and political arithmetician. Arthur Collins 
began the first of his numerous editions of the 


peerage about 1709, and he also gave a fall 
and good work on the families of baneneto chad 
1740, of which, however, two volumes were com- 
menced in a formeredition in 1720. Edmund Lodge 
is the | herald who has united biographical 
genius elegant composition with genealogical 
research. His ‘Notes to the Illustrations of 
History,’ and his ‘Memoirs,’ both of the Holbein 
heads and the illustrious its, are admirable. 
W. 


Mowvmentat Inscriprionsin PartisusTaans- 
MARINIS.—I am trying to make a bibliographical 
list of monumental inscriptions relating to English- 
men who have been buried abroad, and shall be 
obliged to any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ who 
will add to the following f entary list, which 
for convenience of reference I have arranged in 
alphabetical order. So far as I am aware there is 
no list (worthy the name) of books giviog English 
monumental inscriptions; but when one wants 
inscriptions from foreign couatries or our colonies 
there is no catalogue at all to turn to. Of course, 
I have made no attempt to inclade American col- 
lections in this note ; they are both numerous and 
valuable 

Antigua.—See West Indies, 

Barbados. —See West Indies. 

Bengel.— ‘The Bengal Obituary’ (inscriptions in 
Bengal and Agra Presidencies), 1851, 8vo. 

Bombay.—See Calcutta. 

ruges.—Nich ‘ Topograp Genealogist,’ 
187, 468, 535. 

Calcutta.—‘ Monumental Register,’ all epitaphs in Cal- 
cutta, Madr.s, Bombay, Isle of France, &c. By M, 
Derozario. Calcutt:, 1817, 8vo. 

Ceylon.—‘ Lapidarium Zeylandicum,’ a collection of 
monumental inscriptions of the Dutch churches and 
of Ceylon, By Leopold Ludovici, Co!vum'o, 

, 

Isle of France.—See Calcutta, 

Jamaica.—See West Indies. 

Lausanne.—Gentleman's Magazine, 1833, ii. 404. 

Leghorn.— Gentleman's Magazine, 1821, ii, 328. 

Madras.—See Calcutta. 

Paris. —‘ Monumental [necriptions in Huguenot Burial- 
Place,’ N. & Q.,’ 3° 8. iii, 164. Nichole’s ‘ T pher 
and Genealogist,’ iii. 298. 

Rome.—See Venice. 

Scutari.—Epitaphs on officers buried there, a quarto 
volume, circa 1856. 

Surat.—‘ An Account of the Old Tombs in the Ceme- 
teries of Surat.’ By A. F. Bellasis. Bombay, 1861, 8¥o. 

Venice and Rome.—Gentlemin's Magazine, 1822, i, 
216, 412; 1823, i. 607; ii. 496. 

West Indies.—' Monumental Inscriptions of the British 
West Indies.” By J. H. Lawrence-Archer. ——— 
1875, 4to. Includes Jamaica, Burbados, Antigua, 
British Guiana. 

G. W. M. 


Tue Parish Recisters or CLaAYBROOKE, CO, 
Leicester.—It may be well to record the dis- 
covery, at Easter, 1893, of a small volume, in 
parchment binding, containing in strict chrono- 
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logical order entries of births, baptisms, marriages, 
and burials ia the parish of Claybrooke during the 
years 1701-15. The importance of the find con- 
sists in the fact that the oldest register aforetime 
in the vicar's keeping dated only from Lidy Day, 
1765, so that four years have now been alded to 
the annals of the parish. 

The recovered register, which was found among 
the papers ae in the parish chest, is in an 
extremely defective condition, and from the rotting 
away of the outer edges of the leaves many of the 
entries are fragmentary. That the book in its 
present condition is mutilated appears from the 
portions of leaves still adhering to the threads 
which held the quires together, It is impossible 
to say how much of an earlier date has perished. 

It were difficult to assign a reason for the non- 
appearance of the earlier portion, when the entries 
from 1705 onwards to 1715 were transcribed into 
a regular register, unless it was that the scribe 
would not.trouble to copy so many pages of entries 
into what was presumably a new book in 1705. 
After that date the register was well kept, and the 
value of the old book in the clerk’s keeping was 
forgotten, and it began to perish piecemeal in one 
or more of the many ways too well known to anti- 
quaries, 

The entries in the restored register are of purely 
local interest, and embrace inter alia records of the 
families of Byrd, Boddinton, Townsend, Grocotte, 
Musson, and Scotton. The name of Washington 
appears twice among the burials in 1703, perhaps 
an offshoot from the family of that name resident at 
Frolesworth, the nearest village to the north of 
Claybrooke. 

The older registers, which find a resting-place in 
the collections of Lord Braye, at Stanford Hall, 
Rugby (‘ Hist. MSS. Comm. Tenth Rep.’ (1887), 
pt. vi. p. 107), are contained in three parchment 
books, and cover the period 1563-1685, to the 
death of Samuel Byrd, vicar. From that date 
the books have never been in the keeping of 
their lawful custodian, It is probable that the 
new vicar, Lionel Legat, on his entry into the 
benefice failed to obtain possession of the registers, 
and that, after waiting twenty years, during which 
the small volume, the subject of this note, was used, 
the churchwardens purchased, in 1705, a new 

chment book, and began the registers of Clay- 

ke de novo. 

Would any of the correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ 
kindly express an opinion touching the course to 
pursue in order that the earliest existing registers 
of Olaybrooke may be transferred from private 
keeping to the custody and control of the vicar of 
the parish Daniet Hirwatt. 

[See review, ante, p, 340.] 


Ma. Lewis Morris on 


Tomuinson or Mr. W. T. Lynx, kindly enlighten 
me on the following point? At present Iam ina 
state of more than Egyptian darkness. In an 
account of an interview with Mr. Lewis Morris 
in the St. James's Gazette some months ago (I un- 
fortunately omitted to note the date), Mr. Morris 
is reported to have said inter alia, in speaking of 
the future of poetry, “‘ Think of electric wires pos- 
sibly through the depths of interstellar space to 
some distant star. And this is what we may ex- 
pect in the near future, much, aps, within the 
next ten years.” Unless Mr. Morris was joking, 
and it is not hinted that he was, I am utterly at 
a loss to know what this ‘‘ skimble-skamble stuff,” 
as Hotspur says, means. There is no absolute 
harm in thinking of electric wires to the pole star 
or to any other star, as there is no harm in think- 
ing of an old woman tossed up in a blanket 
seventy times as high as the moon, as the classical 
legend of our childhood has it; but to think of 
either of these contingencies as really happening 
seems to me wholly profitless, and such ‘‘ think- 
ing” is simply “‘ an idle waste of thought,” as we 
are told on the authority of the ‘Rejected Ad- 
dresses.’ Notwithstanding the immense strides 
that have been made in astronomical knowledge 
during the present century by means of colossal 
telescopes, the spectroscope, &c., we are, I may 
say, not an inch nearer the stars or planets—or even 
the moon, which is, so to speak, next door—than 
the Chaldeans or the antediluvians were. How is 
such an unimaginable mass of wire as would be 
required to reach a star to be conveyed, or how is 
it even to be manufactured? How are those who 
convey the said wire to get out of the attraction of 
the earth? How are they to direct their course 
for millions, nay billions of miles, through infinite 
space? How are they to breathe with no atmo- 
sphere? I feel almost ashamed to ask such ques- 
tions, 

As the editor will think, very naturally, that I 
am inventing all this, I enclose him the paragraph 
in question, in order to show that I am writing 
bond fide. I now, with much interest, ‘‘ pause for 
reply.” JonaTHaN 


“Pics micut FLy.”—This proverb was dealt 
with in ‘N. & Q.’ twenty-three years ago (4 S. 
vi. 321, 398; vii. 41). The querist, Mr. Steraen 
Jackson, affiemed that he had heard it in Italy ; 
but other correspondents claimed it as of home 
growth. No quotations, however, were given. 
There is an adjunct to the proverb, different from 
that mentioned by your previous correspondents, 
to which I have been accustomed from childhood— 
namely, ‘if they had wings.” (Cf. Plautus, 
‘ Peeaulas,’ IV. ii, 49: “Sine pennis volare haud 
facile est.”) I have no means of deciding whether 
the proverb is of native or foreign origin; but I 


— Will some of your readers, and especially Pxor. 


find in my note-books an Italian variant about 
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350 years old. In a story by Grazzini a fante, 

giving evil counsel as usual in a love affair, ob- 

serves: “ Tanto possibile 8 che alcuna moglie provi 

il marito vergine, quanto che gli asini volino” 

(‘ Raccolta di Novellieri Italiani, tom. vii. p. 512, 

Torino, 1853). F. Apams. 
14, Eastlake Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


Corrrs. (See ‘Tea,’ 8 S. vi. 266).—I enclose 


“The following cure for the king's evil is ssid to have 
been successfully applied to a boy, who is still alive to 
tell the tale. e paid a visit to a man named Marley, 
of Oakford, who was the seventh son of a seventh son. 
The latter gave him a small box of ointment, and told 
bim to dip a pin’s head in it, and strike the wound nine 
times each way. He was then to catch a toad, cut off 
one of ite hind legs, put the leg in a calico bag, tie the 
bag up to the wound, and let the toad go away alive ; 


and as the toad died the wound would beal,” 


an ancient notice of coffee, to match that of tea, | The ‘ Chronicles’ were published in 1892. 


In Wood's notice of Conopius, “ a Cretan born,” — 
who, as he says, “in November, 1648, was expelled 


Pavut Bisrwey. 
“ Gop SAVE THE MARK.”—In the notes attached 


the University by the Barbarians—I mean the | to the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ “Clarendon Press” 


Parliamentarian Visitors—and had nothing left 
to maintain him as a scholar and divine. So that 
because of the barbarity of such who called them- 
selves Saints, he returned into his own country 
among the Barbarians, and was made Bishop of 
Smyrna, commonly called Le Smerne, about the 
year 1651,”—there is this statement :— 

“Tt was observed that while he continued in Ba!l, 
Coll, he made the drivk for his own use called Coffey, 
and usually drank it every morning, being the first, as the 
antients of that House have informed me, that was ever 
drank in Oxford.”—‘ Athen. Oxon.,’ vol. ii. col. 658, 


Ep, MARSHALL, 


Horram: Dickens.—The novelist’s name in 
fall was Charles John Hoffaam Dickens. So it 
stands in the Portsea register. Dickens probably 
did not so sign it a score times in his life. hen he 
did, he spelt Huffham without the second A. In 
the Times of Aug. 4 the name so spelt and the 
name of the novelist’s son, Mr. H. F. Dickens, 
Q.C., are brought together in the same column of 
a law report, though not in the same case—the case 
being Hoffsm v. North Staffs Railway Co, Ex- 
cept in Forster's ‘Life,’ the two names have 

thaps never been so close together in print 

fore. W. F. 


Botivian Costom.—The following extract from 
the Pall Mall Gazette of Sept. 19 may be thought 
worthy of insertion in ‘N. & Q.’ Is is taken from 
one of the articles in that paper upon Jabez Bal- 
four’s ‘ Diary’ during his residence in the Argentine 
Republic :— 


“* On the 2nd of November he Ny wg. mentions a curi- | ¢), 
8 


ous Bolivian custom on All Souls’ Day, when ‘they erect 
high swings, and old and young swing all day long, in the 
hope that while they swing they may approach the spirits 
of their departed friends as they fly from Purgatory to 
Paradise.’ Two days later he adds: ‘I have to-day 
heard another explanation of the Bolivian practice of 
swinging on All Souls’ Day. They swing as high as they 
can so as to reach the topmost branches of the trees, and 
whenever they are thereby able to pull off a branch they 
release a soul from Purgatory.’” 

A. W. 


Tae Kiye’s Evit. —Snell, in his history of 
Tiverton, ‘The Chronicles of Twyford,’ gives the | Esq 
following account of a “ cure ’’:— 


series of Shakes ’s plays, there is the followiog 
explanation of this phrase (II. ii. 20):— 

“*God bless the mark’ or ‘Gol save the mark’ is 
used as a parenthetic apology for some profane or vulgar 
word. So Hotspur in ‘1 Henry IV.,’ I. iii, 56, repre- 
sents the courtier as apologizing thus for mentioning 
such th'ngs as guns and drums and wounds.” 

The joint editors are very wide of the mark. It 
is used parenthetically, to be sure, but in no in- 
stance as an apology for the use of profane or 
vulgar expletives. It is a phrase which one hears 
frequently in Ireland, and the sense in which it is 
used exactly tallies with the two Shakespearean 
examples. It is employed sarcastically—also, 
should say, in derisive mockery of pretensions ridi- 
culously claimed, or the association of objects 
diametrically opposed or incongruously related. It 
was used by Me Chamberlain in his recent speech 
in Liverpool on Sept. 5 :— 

“ The policy was not a British policy, but since then 
the policy of this party which calls itself an English 
party, of this Government which calls itseli—Heaven 
save the mark !—an English Government.” 

The sense is here apparent as it isin ‘1 Henry 
IV.’ Hotspur in the phrase mocks at the very 
idea of “‘this popiojay” talking of guns and 
drums and wounds. Launcelot also uses it sar- 
castically. I have extracted this explanation from 
* Words, Facts, and Phrases, by Eliezer Edwards : 

“ Theee words are connected with an old Irish super- 
stition. If a person, on telling the story of some hurt 
or injury which another has received, should illustrate 
bis narrative, by touching the corresponding part of his 
own, or his bearer's body, he averts the omen of similar 
injury by using as a sort of charm the words, ‘God save 
e mark,’ "—P. 2.9. 


Dublin, 


“Tumunz.”—The British Medical Journal for 
the week ending Oct. 6 makes use of this word in 
an article on the antitoxin treatment of diphtheria. 
It is new to me. C. C. B. 


W. A. Henpersoy. 


Tatrersatt Famity.—lInecriptions on a tomb 
stone in the churchyard of Northolt or Northall, 
co. Middlesex, record that Edmund Tattersall, 
., of Grosvenor Place, St. George's, Hanover 
Square, died Jan. 23, 1810, aged fifty-two, end his 
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wife, Elizabeth Tattersall, on May 11, 1843, et. 
seventy-eight. Further inscriptions on the same 
stone commemorate their sons, Edmund Tattersall, 
of Grosvenor Place aforesaid, born July 5, 1789, 
died Dec, 11, 1851, and George Tattersall, born 
Feb, 14, 1791, who died at Newmarket on Dec. 9, 
1852, Daniet 


Misqvoratioy. —In the new edition of Dr. 
Brewer's ‘ Phrase and Fable,’ which is now appear- 
ing in monthly parts, occurs a curious misquotation 

Shakespeare. In illustrating the word “ blow,” 
Dr. Brewer quotes a passage {rom ‘ Henry V.,’ 
IIL. i., as follows :— 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
us be tigers in our fierce deportment, 
How Dr. Brewer could have miequoted this pas- 
sage seems strange, unless be has quoted from 
memory. Having in my possession an original 
edition of the 1608 Quarto, it occurred to me it 
might have been taken from this edition ; but on 
referring to it, I found the speech in which this 
passage appears wholly omitted. 
Mavrice Jonas. 

Tae Ancient Name or Exerer.—In an article 
in the October number of the Church Monthly, 
& propos of the meeting of the Church Congress at 
Exeter, it is stated that the Romans gave that city 
the name Augusta Brittanorum (sic). There can 
be no doubt that Isca Damnoniorum was the 
Roman name of Exeter, and it is unlikely that 
they ever called it Augusta, which we know in the 
later wy the empire was their name for Lon- 
don. is is clearly stated by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, the earliest writer who mentions the 
appellation, when he says (xxvii. 8): “ us 
tendensque ad Lundinium [the first syllable spelt 
as we pronounce, though do not write, it now] 
vetus oppidum, quod Augustam posteritas appel- 
lavit.” It will be remembered that Pope twice, in 
his ‘ Windsor Forest,’ calls London by this name, 
and that Thomson also uses it as a poetical designa- 
tion of London in the ‘Seasons.’ That the town 
called Isca Damnoniorum by the Romans was the 
one which in subsequent times acquired the name 
modified into the modern Exeter has been con- 
tested, but on very insufficient grounds ; and it is 
not at all likely that it was ever called A 


W. T. 
Blackheath. 


Vanisutxe Loxpoy.—From the Echo, Sept. 1: 


“ Very soon there will be little left of Old London in 
the way of houses, Amonz numerous historical houses 
about to be demolished is the old red-brick house at the 
north-west end of Fulwood's Rents, identified as Squires, 
the place where in the reign of Charles II, the Mel- 
bourne and Oates Clubs used to meet, and whence many 
papers in the Spectator are dated. Another is the Goose 


and Griviron, one of the most ancient lodges in London. 
He presided regularly at its meetings for upwards of 
eighteen years. It is said to owe its origin to the fol- 
lowing circumstance. The Mitre was a celebrated music 
house, and when it was turned into a tavern the land- 
lord, to ridicule its former destiny, chose for his sign a 
goose striking the bars of a gridiron with his foot.” 
From the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, Sept. 29: 
“The hands of improvement, which have effaced so 
many old institutions and buildings in the Metropolis, 
have now bzen laid on Dcetors’ Common’, which will 
cease to exist from to-day. The Vicer-General's office 
for marriege licenses, located for so many generations at 
old Doctors’ Commons, bas been removed to Creed 
close by, and next week the work of demolishing the o! 
structure will be commenced, The old archway from St. 
Paul's Churchyard, with Sir Christopher Wren’s house 
and offices above it, leading to the old Prerogative Will 
Office, is also doomed to demolition, and in a few months 
this once familiar and interesting locality will be com- 
pletely changed in appearance. In recent years a good 
many changes have been made in the neighbourhood of 
St. Paul's Cathedra!, and several old buildings, rich with 
old-world associations, have passed into the limbe of 


things forgotten.” 
JoszrH 
Wolsingham, co, Durham. 


Aw Otp Kentisa Custom.—A description of 
the Battle of Hastings which the late Prof. Free- 
man would bave hesitated to adopt is to be found 
in the following cutting from a London newspaper 
of 1700, which also embodies information concern- 
ing a Kentish custom, further knowledge upon 
which would be interesting : — 

“ Last Thursday being the annual Feast of the Natives 
of the County of Kent, after an excellent Sermon 
preached at Bow Church by Dr. Ashton of Beckenham, 
they went to dine at Merchant Taylors’ Hall. Before 
them march’d several in Buff Coats with Bows and 
Arrows, carrying green Boughs in their Hands, as a 
Memorial of the Invasion of William the ueror, who 
having slain King Harold with 67,974 Englishmen at 
Battle in Sussex, marched to Dover Castle, in order to 
subdue Kent; but the People being encouraged by 
Stigand their A. B. and the Abbot of St. Austin’s, as- 
rembled in the Woods at Swanecomh, near 
Gravesend, expecting D. William, with each a green 
Bough in bis Hand ; who coming next Day, was amazed 
to see a Wood marching against him. In this Surprize 
the two valiant Prelates thus addrese’d him ; Most noble 
Prince, the Commons of Kent are come to receive you 
as their Sovereign in Peace, provided they shall for ever 
enjoy their ancient Customs, Liberties and Estates: If 
not, they resolve rather to die Free, than to live Slaves. 
The Co ror not knowing their numbers consented 
to their ands,"—Znglish Post, No. 19, Nov. 22-5, 


1710, 
Atrrep F, Rossiss. 


Torver’s Picrures.—In addition to my former 
communication I send you two other criticisms on 
Turner's pictures. They appear in the Sporting 
Magazine for May, 1818 :— 

* Raby Castle, J. M,W. Turner, R.A. This will never 
do but for a sign of the Green Man upon Blackheath or 


Gridiron, London House Yard. During the building any other heath ; seen at a distance from the top of a 
of St. Paul's Wien was the zealous Master of the St, | stage, it may look like something, but nearer, alas! alas! 


Paul's Freemasons’ 


Lodge, which assembled at the Goose | Now let us look at No, 166: though not a sporting sub- 


ere Tar 
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ow we stand amazed and delighted before this Claude- 
ike, noble eca-piece, and question how the same h«nd 
can have produced pictures so different in value.”— P. 89. 

“The Field of Waterloo (or anything else), J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. It is really astonishing how Mr, Turner 
could not see that this daub of real and unpardonable 
noneense cannot be called a perforn ance worthy of the 
pencil of an academician. Recipe : Take a rough can- 
vas, or anything elee, brush away with all the mingled 
colours of a mad pallet, as they come ; keep a place or 
two filled up with yellow, red, and blue, and call it any- 


thing.”—P. 90. 
ASTARTE. 


@ucrics, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Curios.—An investigation into the subject of 
curios which I am directed to make as chairman 
of a Committee of the Woman’s Literary Club of 
Baltimore, has resulted in nothing at all but a 
definition of the word in the ‘ Century Dictionary,’ 
and three clever articles on ‘Curious Curios’ in 
Saturday Review, vol. Ixviii. No earlier diction- 
ary, no cyclopsedia has the word. The Index of 
*N. & Q.’ does not contain it, and Poole’s ‘Index’ 
gives only the three papers, above mentioned, on 
‘Curious Curios.’ Will not some of the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ tell where more may be learned about 
curios ? Mary Minor, 

853, Park Avenue, Bultimore, Maryland, U.S. 

[See ‘ N. E. D.’ for quotations. ] 


Book cor Rurmes Wantxp.—Can any one 
me to trace a well- 

own nursery tales, but told in grandiloquent 
language ? J. E. F. 


Jests ; oR, A Pocket Companion 
FoR THE Wirs,’ 1764.— Being interested in 
Thomas Killigrew, and supposing the above-men- 
tioned work to be ascribed to him, I ordered it 
from the Jatest catalogue of that eminent Parisian 
bookseller M. A. Claudin, I find the book, of 
which this is the fourth edition, is ascribed to 
Ferdinando Killigrew, Esq., an obvious pseudonym. 
It has a frontispiece, showing Charles II. and four 
courtiers, one of whom is doubtless intended for 
Tom Killigrew, with the distich :— 

Charles and his merry Courtiers here you eee 

Sporting with Wit, and Jest, and Repartee. 
Poor enough are the contents, which, however, 
claim, according to the preface, “ to promote mirth 
without offering an A ffront to Religion or Morality.” 
It is almost certainly futile to ask if anything is 
known concerning the book or its editor. Lowndes 
mentions it under ‘‘ Jest Books,” but does not 
record the sale of a copy. I fancy it is scarce. I 
have not previously seen or beard of it. H. T. 


any of your readers 
decipher a few shorthand notes on a pedi in 
my possession? The shorthand is believed to be 
that formerly used by students at Newport Pagnell 
Dissenting College, and may possibly be Rich’s 
system with Doddridge’s developments. 


Farpx. Wu. Bott. 
Riodene, Kettering. 


Tuomas Bripor, any one 
learned in the history of clockmaking in this 
country tell me when Thomas Bridge, of London, 
made tall clocks, and where he lived? Likewise 
will such a scholar say what was the epoch of one 
Quarman (Quarryman or Quatermains), of Temple 
Cloud, near Bristol, who, like Thomas Bridge, made 
a tall clock, which now belongs to me? 0. 


Isaac pv Hamet, Crockmaker.—According to 
F. J. Britten’s ‘ Former Clock and Watchmakers’ 
(London, 1894), Isaac du Hamel was “ known as 
a maker of bracket clocks, about 1790.” A friend 
of mine, who is the happy possessor of a very fine 
long case clock by the same craftsman says that 
the date should be 1690. Is anything else known 
about him? His shop was in — —- 


Suett Grotrro.—While at Margate recently, 
I saw the shell grotto, with which I was much 
interested. Beyond a short article in Temple Bar, 
written in July, 1885, I have been unable to find 
any account of this so-called grotto. Can any of 
your readers assist me with information, as to the 
supposed origin of what appears to me a very 


interesting relic of bygone ages? 
A. WInSTANLEY. 


Fraxcis Attex, THe Recicrpe.—Is anything 
known of his parentage aud family? He was a 
citizen and goldsmith of London, and elected 
Alderman of the Ward of Farringdon Without on 
Oct. 2, 1649, the House of Commons resolving on 
Dec. 5, 1649, “ that it be left to his own election 
touching his acceptance of the place of Alderman 
of the City of London.” He was discharged from 
this office in 1652, without having served as either 
Sheriff or Lord Mayor. He contested a Parlia- 
mentary by-election at Cockermouth, in Cumber- 
land, in April, 1642, and was returned by a second 
indenture, together with the rival candidate, Sir 
Thomas Sandford. This second return was, how- 
ever, sent up by the Sheriff, and Sandford took 
the seat. Allen petitioned ; but owing to the 
troubles of the times, no report was made from the 
Committee of Privileges before Dec. 3, 1645, when 
Sandford’s return was declared void and Allen 
seated. Joining the extreme party in the House, 
he retained his seat until the dissolution of April, 
1653. He was one of the members of the House 
appointed to be the King’s judges, and was present 
at every sitting of the High Court, but not 
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sign the warrant for the King’s execution. He 
was a member of the Council of State, in 1651 and 
1652, died Sept. 6, 1658, being excepted t- 
mortem out of the Act of Oblivion. y shall be 
glad of any further information respecting him. 
What special interest in Cumberland had this 
London alderman to ensure his election for Cocker- 
aouth ? Pirk. 


Trish Exoravers AND Copren-PLATE PRINTERS. 
— Between 1780 and 1830 a large number of line 
and other engravers flourished (or otherwise) in 
Dublin, and the work of many of them is to be 
found in Dublin books and magazines of that 
period. As I am collecting information of this 
nature for a biographical dictionary of Irish 
artiste, I should feel grateful if readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ could tell me of engravings exe- 
cuted by any of the following persons. I ought to 
add that if those possessing Dublin editions of 
English classics or any Dablin-printed works con- 
taining engravings would be so kind as to examine 
them, they would be in a position to render me the 
assistance [ require. Any answers sent to me will 
be thankfully acknowledged. The following is the 
list of names above referred to: Samuel Close, 
Chas. Maguire, P. Maguire, W. Esdall, Joho 
Debenham, Jobn Doff, Paget Halpiv, Patrick 
Halpin, Luke Jackson, Jas. Butler, John Mannin, 
Wm. O'Connor, Jar. For’, Robt. Jackson, Chas. 
Henecy, Henry Brocas, John Byrne, Richard 
Jackson, Joshua Lacy, Thos. Badge, Patk. Conollr, 
Geo. Fleming, Wm. Gonne, Geo. Gonne, Geo. 
Waller, J. and Theodore Waller, Joseph Byrne, P. 
Carroll, Wm, Carey, B. 8. Branton, Bland Gal- 
land, John Holbrooke, Anne Henecy, Jobn Taylor, 
Jas. Kirkwood, Patk, Fitzpatrick, Edw. Fitzgerald, 
Jobn Jos. Byrne, John Martyn, Jar. Kennedy, 
Geo. Shea, Henry Rooke, John Robinson, Jonathan 
Hodges, John Ferrall or Farrell, Geo. Allen, 
Benj. Clayton, Mathew West, Jos. Wright, T. 
Fleming, Stewart Grabam, Geo. Burke, Thos, 
Forster, O'Connor, Samuel Shaw, Jas. 

Carroll. 


Marsh, and Wm. 
D. J. 
1, Killeen Road, Rathmines, Dublin. 


your porsoy?”—This expression, 
meaning *‘What will you bave to drink?” is 
common enough. Is it an old expression? In 
* The Hunchback,’ I. i., I find, “ It is as palatable 

ison as you will purchase within a mile round 

udgate.” Pav. Breriey. 


Cortixvation or ‘ Epwin Droop.’—In a book 
entitled ‘ Rifts in the Veil,’ London, 1878, there is 
an account of the continuation of this book by a 
medium, J. P, James, of Vermont, U.S., all to 
have been inspired by the spirit of Charles Dickens 
himself. I do not give details, as I do not know 
how well known, or otherwise, this affair may be ; 


but I should be glad if any one could give me 
further information on the subject. OC. H. W. « 


Nompers or Mankinp aT THE ResvRRECTION, 
—In “Another Essay in Political Arithmetick, 
concerning the Growth of the City of London ; with 
the Measures, Periods, Causes, and Consequences 
thereof, 1682. By Sir William Petty, Fellow of the 
Royal Society. London: Printed by H. H. for 
Mark Pardoe, at the Black Raven, over against 
Bedford-House, in the Strand, 1683,” 12mo., the 
author, after having calculated the rate of increase 
of mankind since the Deluge, continues (p. 22) :— 

“We did (not long since) assist a worthy Divine, 
writing against some Scepticks, who would have baffled 
our belief of the Resurrection, by eaying, that the whole 
Globe of the Earth could not furnish Matter enough for 
all the Bodies that must Rise at the last Day, much less 
would the surface of the Earth furnish footing for so 
vast a Number; whereas we did (by the Method afore- 
mentioned) assert the Number of Men now living, and 
also of those that dyed since the beginning of the World, 
and did withal shew, that half the Island of Ireland 
would afford them all, not only Footing to stand upo 
but Graves to lye down in, for that whole Number ; an 
that two Mountains in that Countrey were as weighty 
as all the Bodies that had ever been from the ning 
of the World to the Year 1680, when this Dispute 
happened,” 

Can any of your correspondents throw light upon 
this discussion, more particularly upon the part of 
Petty in it; or identify the ‘‘ worthy Divine” ? 
It may be helpful to note that Petty probably went 
to Ireland in March, 1680, and remained there 
until December, 1682. Caartes H. Hott. 

Ithaca, New York. 


Lavxcestow as a Surname.—In the “ Literary 
Gossip” of the Atheneum for October 6 appears 
the following :— 

“We hear that the works of Phil Launceston, an 
Australian poet and a friend of Adam Lindsay Gordon's, 
will shortly be collected." 

Is this a genuine surname? It is not to be 
found in the ‘ London Directory,’ and I have 
reviously met with it only in fiction, ‘‘ Marion 
baving appeared in L. E. Wilton’s 
‘Mary Browne,’ a three-volume novel published 
in 1880. ‘Viscount Launceston” was a title 
borne by three successive Princes of Wales in the 
eighteenth century, while “the Duchess of Laun- 
ceston” is twice referred to, but never seen, in 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's comedy ‘The Crusaders,’ 
produced in November, 1891. A ‘“‘John de 
Lancevetone,” or “John of Launceston,” also was 
a distinguished cleric in the reign of Edward II. ; 
but Phil Launceston is new to me,and I should be 
glad to know something further concerning him. 
Dunneven. 


A Person's sense or Hearine.—I was 
speaking upon this subject the other day with a 
neighbour (now middle-aged), who was accidentally 
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deprived of sight when very young. In the course of 
the conversation he said ([ do not pretend to give 
his very words) :— 

“© We who cannot eee have a sense different from any 
you possess. For instance, when walking down the 
street, if I pass a stationary vehicle, even though there 
is no horse in it, I am conscious of its proximity ; if I 
pass a house I can tell by my feeling of a difference in 
the air whether the door is open or shut; when driving, 
in spite of the noise of my trap, I can tell by the same 
means when | pass a house or other large object.” 


I suggested that this might be because such objec's 
obstruct sounds ; to which he replied that his feel- 
ing when passing them was that of “a fullness in 
the air,’ which when such objects are not near 
feels to him “empty.” He further assured me 
that his wife, who was born blind, “ went far 
beyond” himself in this particular. Immediately 
upon waking in the morning she would know if 
there were snow upon the ground, not because of 
any difference in the sounds that might be abroad 
(sounds travel further, and are heard more dis- 
tinctly over snow, as over water), but when to 
ordinary senses there was no sound at all ; purely 
by reason of some subtle difference in the air. My 
friend did not attempt to explain this, and said he 
could not at all understand it; but of the fact he 
spoke confidently. Can any explanation be fur- 
nished? I suppose it is the sense of hearing that 
is affected ; but how? One can hardly thiok the 
air of a room would be sensibly affected by a fall 
of snow, whatever might be the case as regards the 
air outside. C. B. 


“Doc” Dest. —John Dent, immortal as 
“Dog” Dent, the inventor of the dog tax, was 
M.P. 1796. What constituency did he represent ? 

W. F. Water. 
[See p. 284.] 


: Toap.—In a short article on love- 
philtres, which appeared in the Graphic, Sept. 22, 
p. 327, it is stated that under the Roman em- 
perors among the ingredients used to compel 
affection were the bones of the left side of a toad 
which had been eaten by ants. The bones of the 
right side, on the contrary, caused hatred. Further, 
there was a belief that if a toad’s skeleton were 
thrown into water the bones that floated were 


him in their potions and pvtages, but aesume bis 
shape when out on their evil errands. 
Manet Peacock. 


Beglies, 


“THEY WERE EACH OF THEM,” 
vi. 225.) 

Your correspondent W. C. B. deserves thanks 
for drawing attention to this example of com- 
position currente calamo. It is “ inelegant,” as he 
observes, because of the clumsy duplication of the 
same pronoun in the subject of the proposition ; 
either “they” or “of them” is redundant. It is 
“inexact” because of the apposition of ‘‘ each,” 
singular and distributive, with ‘‘ they,” plural and 
collective, equating a part with the whole—which 
is absurd. In the phrase “ They were each ina 
house” two incongruous propositions are confused, 
one having “‘ they” and the other “ each ” for sub- 
ject. The first, “‘ They were in a house,” means 
that many persons were in a house together; the 
second, “ Each of them was in a house,” means 
that each individual of the many was in a house 
by himself. There is question in the former of but 
one house, in the latter of as many houses as there 
are individuals. To be lucid as well as accurate, 
Mr. Kinglake ought to have written, according to 
the meaning he wished to convey, either “ Each of 
them was” or “ They were both.” 

This erroneous construction is very common, 
writers being indisposed or unable to reason on the 
relation of their words to each other. Only two 
days ago I had before me a page in which a writer, 
treating of intestate successions in different coun- 
tries, set forth a whole string of propositions com- 
posed after the following pattern: “ Two children 
are each entitled to two-thirds of their intestate 
portion”—a mathematical impossibility. Two- 
thirds of their intestate portion given to each 
would amount to four-thirds! What, however, is 
meant is that ‘‘ each of two children is entitled to 
two-thirds of Ais intestate portion”; and the 
phrase should have been so worded. 

Confused notions prevail with regard to “each” 
and “every.” It is thought that because these 
words direct attention to multitude they may be 


noxious, while those that sank, when wrapped in | treated as plural. Hence such phrases as “ Each 


white linen and worn round the neck, would excite 
love. Iam anxious to know the exact authority 
for these superstitions, as they strongly resemble | 
ideas yet current in some Lincolnshire villages. | 
Naturalists sometimes assume that the popular | 
horror of the toad arises from an exaggerated belief. 
in the venomous effects of the acrid fluid he dis- 


charges when alarmed ; bat the prejudice against | 
the animal is to a great degree founded on the fact | 
that he is connected with all kinds of wizardry | 
and black magic, and that sorcerers not only seethe | 


went their way,” “ Every one has their hobby ”—a 
sex-assertive form of speech almost peculiar to lady 
writers (see two examples in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury for October, p. 580), who would only consider 
it ungrammatical to write “ Every one have their 
hobby.” Another misuse of “ each” and “every” 
is in such a phrase as ‘He paused between each 
stroke.” There can only be a pause between each 
stroke and another, i.¢., two strokes; but the 
assumption in the above phrase is that each stroke 
is equal to itself and that other, i.¢., 1=2, another 
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mathematical impossibility. Were “ between each” 
grammar, the following would be correct : 

He put little vigour into each stroke, and paused 
between it.” The solecism “between each” is 
wholly i by the ‘N. E. D.,’ though it 
abounds in all classes of literature, my most recent 
example being derived from Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
writing. 

As to the other phrase quoted by W. C. B., 
% were neither of them,” it may suffice, after 
what I have written of its companion, to say that 
the only accurate form is “ Neither of them was.” 
Writers have very loose ideas of “‘ neither,” ex- 
amples of which as a word of plarality occur pretty 
frequently, and would be innumerable but for the 
antagonism of printers. I have met with the 
phrase “ Neither of them are good shots”; and one 
writer, giving his opinion on the relative propriety 
of two modes of expression, informed me recently, 
“ Neither are correct.” admiration would not 
have been heightened he written “ Neither 
form are correct,” but I could not have taxed him 
with having loose ideas. F. Apams. 

14, Eastlake Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


W. ©. B. has a right to his opinion that “ They 
were each of them” is “inelegant”; but is it 
—a. To the ——,, ** To what verb is 

the nominative su the reply of 
an examinee would be that Wench of them ” est. 
valent to [un et l'autre), and not “each,” is the 
subject of the verb. I remember seeing in a Latin 
grammar, “ Me miserum/ Supply aspice or aspi- 
cite”—one of those remarks which suggest that an 
idiom is only allowable when it will satisfy the 
rules of syntax. And I also remember Dean 
Alford’s objecting (in his ‘Plea for the Queen’s 
lish ’) to the to in “ The cat jumped on to the 
chair,” on the ground that the to was unneeded, 
and never used by any careful writer or speaker. 
Now a cat may ly while on a chair, after having 
jamped on to chair, . The to may, it is trae, 
suppressed ; but on to is as good English as 
upon. While we are rightly jealous in guarding 
our language against useless and disfiguring inno- 
vations, are we not in dap of pruning it of 
idioms the loss of which outils impoverish 
and weaken it? Hewery Arrwett. 


W. ©. B. requires a needless precision in lan- 
guage. It is not to commend the above 
sentence, but I think it is over critical to designate 
it as “inelegant and inexact.” There is neither 
beauty nor the want of it involved in the case, 
and a man has to go out of his way to find it 
inexact. ‘‘ They were, each of them, in a condi- 
tion to be......rolled up.” In this sentence had 
“each of them” been in parentheses, instead of 


between commas, the question would never have 
been raised, and therefore I look upon it as fault- 


finding without an adequate purpose. Had they 
been so, W. C. B. could, of course, insist that the 
parentheses should have contained ‘‘(each of them 
was).” But where the verb to be exists already in 
the plural were, to repeat it in was seems to me 
microscopical precision and worse than the original 
elision, if defect that be. Of couree, “ both of them” 
might have been a little less quibbleable. If my 
side be worth anything, the next sentence, ‘‘ They 
were neither of them on ground,” &c., is just the 
same ; only here the printer is more at fault, for he 
has not separated ‘‘neither of them” by even 
commas, as in the previous case he did. 

If we are to be so very particular about full and 
complete accuracy of expression, you can father a 
mistake upon Dryden,— 

Yet both are for each other’s use disposed. 
There is no sense in that line as it stands ; each is 
quite unattached to use and to other's. If the 
printer here had made each other's one word it 
would have been right. But when it is understood 
so readily by every one, is it worth comment of any 
sort? As with most precision, it is nonsense to 
waste time to secure it, for secure it you cannot. 
Language is nothing but a mass of signs to convey 
hints by, and not to convey exact realities. This 
fundamental condition at starting excludes pre- 
cision. The s t hint and quickest does its 
work the best. finitions are the fool’s-play of 
philosophers and choke sense. Remember Plato’s 
** plamelees biped,” and smile or grin as broad as 
TlAdrwy at it, I think, at this stage, we may 
say, as to Mr. Kinglake, “this man hath done 
nothing amiss,” or ovdéy drorov, nothing out of 
place. It is the over-precision becomes 7d tpaypa 
dtorov, the misplaced affair, here. 
©. A. Warp. 


Chingford Hatch, E. 


“ Prorestant” (8" vi. 147, 236, 251).—There 
is, of course, some danger ia dealing with the 
history of this word. The feelings of many of our 
friends are not unnaturally sensitive regarding terms 
which are, or are thought to be, theological badges 
or nicknames. I will do my best to avoid saying 
anything that can be reasonably regarded as 
offensive. If I fail herein, I need not remind 
your readers that the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ possesses 
a waste-paper basket. 

The name Protestant was first applied, it is 
believed, to the Lutherans, who protested agaist 
the edict of Speyer in 1529. It thus became the 
common name given on ithe Continent to the 
Lutherans, while the followers of Calvin were 
called the Reformed. For upwards of a century 
this seems to have been the custom among non- 
Catholics, but there is reason for believing, I think, 
that among continental Catholics, Protestant was 
very soon employed as a designation for all those 
who had separated from the Roman obedience. 
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There can be no doubt that, in this country, 
Protestant at an early period became a term which 
included all those who did not accept the ancient 

our correspondent is right in statirg that the 
word Protestant is not to be found in the Book of 
Common Prayer. It does, however, occur in the 
Coronation Service. The form issued in 1838 for 
use at the coronation of her present Majesty is 
given in Maskell’s ‘ Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesia 
Anglicanz.’ One of the questions asked of the 
sovereign during that ceremony by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury is :— 

“ Will You to the utmost of Your Power maintain the 
Laws of God, the true Profession of the Gospel, and the 
Protestant Reformed Religion established by Law?” 

To this the sovereign answers, ‘‘ All this I promise 
to do” (ed. 1847, vol. iii. p. 105). 

The word Protestant seems, indeed, to have 
been commonly used by nearly every one to 
designate the Church of England and the Non- 
conformist bodies, from the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth until about sixty years ago. Archbishop Laud 
was the most prominent High Churchman of the 
seventeenth century. His controversy with Fisher, 
the Jesuit, is a remarkable book. It went through 
several editions. Laud, in this work, constantly 
employs the word Protestant as including himself 
and the body to which he belonged. As the work 
is common, and has been reprinted in the “ Library 
of Anglo-Catholic Theology,” I may be excused 
from taking up your space by giving extracts in 
proof of this point. 

Tt will not be contested, by any one conversant 
with the literature of the eighteenth century, that 
the writers on theological and political subjects 
during that time were wont to speak of the 
members of the Established Church and the Non- 
conformists as alike Protestants. That this con- 
tinued to be the practice till some time after 1830 
does not admit of doubt. In proof of this I 
proceed to give a few «xamples, which, were it 
needful, might be increased a hundredfold. The 
first authority I shall quote is William Howley, 
successively Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, 
Bishop of London from 1813 to 1828, and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury from the latter date to the 
time of his deatb, February 11, 1848. His con- 
temporaries regarded him as a learned theologian, 

& wise adminietrator, and a conscientious politician. 
I have not heard that in these latter times this 
judgment bas been reversed. 

In 1821 a Bill was bronght forward for relieving 
Catholics from the pressure of the penal laws. It 
— the Commons, but was rejected in the Upper 

ouse. The following is a part of Bishop Howley’s 
speech on that occasion :— 

“To the Catholics he was always ready to grant the 
unfettered enjoyment of their form of worship, the free 
disposition of their property, the fullest personal pro- 


tection, and an equal security under the laws. Beyond 
this was political power, and if be could no‘ grsnt that, 
it was from a sincere appreh:nsion for the safety of the 
Protestant establishment......His great objection, how- 
ever, was to the religious principle of the Catholice—to 
that which required, on their part, unlimited submission 
to a foreign authority—an authority which assumed un- 
limited dominion over the consciences, excluding from 
them all exercise of their own reason arding all 


while that of the Catholic was alone with bis church as 

to the ting aad be 
ill disallow tholici oe king 

while it allowed it to Catholic 

Governors of colonies, who must necessarily have con- 

siderable control over matters calculated to affect the 

Protestant church,” —‘ Haneard,’ April 16, 1821. 

The next witness I shall call is Lord Eldon, 
who was Lord Chancellor under so many successive 
Tory Governments. Writing to Lady F. J. Bankes, 
on February 2, 1828, he said :— 

“Nobody can read the late speeches of Palmerston 
and Vesey FitzGerald, without being apprehensive that 
most dangerous concessions are about to be thought of 
to the Catholics, such as shortly and surely will shake 
the foundations of the Protestant churc ."—Twiss's 
‘ Life of Eldon,’ vol. iii. p. 33, quoted in J. A. Roebuck’s 
‘ Hist. of the Whig Ministry’ of 1830, vol. i. p. 44, 0. 

I will conclude with an extract from a letter of 
Miss Mary Russell Mitford, the poet and novelist, 
written in 1843 :— 

“The Bishop [Dr. Baines] is the very incarnation o 
gracious indulgence most rare among Protestant clergy- 
men, who, frequently excellent, are seldom charming...... 
One may love the of every faith, and put the 
Catholic Bishop by the side of — 
with no injury to any person, least of a on — 
* Life of MR Mitford, edited by Rev, A. G, L’ Estrange, 
vol. iii. p. 175. 

The testimony of an archbishop, a Lord Chan- 
cellor, and a popular writer of light literature of 
the highest class, is sufficient to show how the 
word was used and understood in the days of our 
grandfathers. 

I have recently read several articles relating to 
what used to be called “The oo Question 
which appeared in Blackwood'’s Magazine previous 
to the passing of the relief Act of 1629, I have 
not the volumes by me at present, neither did I 
make any extracts at the time, bat I remember 
quite well that the word Protestant was bestowed, 
over and over again, on the Established Church of 
this country. Epwarp Psacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey,. 


The term Protestant was given to those princes 


who in 1529, at the Diet of Speyer, protested 
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against a decree of the Emperor. This is a 
perfectly legitimate use of the term, for it is a 
remonstrance of inferiors against the action of their 
superior ; and, strictly speaking, it was, and ought 
to be, confined to the Lutherans, and is not applic- 
able to all Reformed bodies. Calvinists called 
themeelves the Reformed, not Protestants. Much 
less is the term suitable to the Anglican Church, for 
there was no protest; no such document, issuing 
authoritatively from the Anglican Church, appears. 
Throughout the whole Reformation action, the 
leaders of that movement always asverted the 


Anglican Church to be independent of the Pope ; | 


they, therefore, did not protest, but acted authorita- 
tively. In the ‘ Restraint of Appeals’ the Act lays 
down the position that ‘‘ England is an empire,” 
that is, is not subject to any external authority, 
Emperor or Pope, but has full power within berself 
to decide all questions, ecclesiastical or civil. In 
ing down this position, reference is made to 
a Charta, the statutes of Provisors and 
Prewunire, as proving this assertion. To call the 
Anglican Church a Protestant body is a misuse of 
terms, for there is no protest. The legal designa- 
tion of the Anglican Church in Magna Charta 
and other like documents is Ecclesia Anglie or 
Anvglicana ; therefore Anglican Church is the most 
fitting term to designate ber. It has no ambiguous 
signification, as Protestant has; tesides thie, the 
term is negative, not positive; whereas the 
Anglican position is positive, not negative. 
E. 
{Other replies are acknowledged; but further corre- 
spondence on the subject is deprecated. 


Paysiciays, THEIR (8™ vi. 246). 
—There are many variations of this old joke. 
Perbaps that current in the days of Caxton was as 
good as any :— 

“He sawe a peyntour that was waxe a physicien, to 
whom he sayde thou knowest that men might se at the 
eye/.the fawtes that thou didest in thy crafte/ but nowe 
they may not be perceuyed for they ar hidde vnether 

erthe.”—‘ Dictes,’ Reprint, 1877, f. 22. 

In modern jest books this is the tale. The 
street in which a physician lived was being repaved, 
to his great annoyance. One day he vented his 
wrath on an Irish ‘‘rammer,” saying, ‘‘ You 
fellows do your work badly, and then throw earth 
on to hideit.” ‘‘ Arrab, by Jasus,” said the Irish- 
map, “ours is not the only bad work > o 


es. 
Beston, Lincolnshire. 


Sim Srantey, Lorp Moprt- 
EAGLE (8 8, vi. 287).—Sie William Stanley was 
knighted by King Edward VJ. on February 22, 
1546. Rapci 


Norse Earts or Orxyey S. vi. 289).— 
The pedigree of the Norse Earls (or Jarls) of 
Orkney will probably be found in ‘ Historia Rerum 


Orcadensium,’ by Thormodus Tor‘ceas, a Danish 
writer of the seventeenth century. He is the 
principal authority on matters of Orcadian history. 
The line of Jarls began in the latter part of the 
ninth century with Sigurd, who was appointed by 
King Harold the Fairbaired to rule over the islands 
he had just conquered. In the tenth century 
there was another Jarl of the same name, who was 
converted to Christianity, with all the rest of the 
inhabitants, by King Olaf (at the point of the 
sword). In the eleventh century another Jarl, 
named Thorfin, was celebrated for gaining a great 
naval victory over King Malcolm III. of Scotland. 
J. Foster Patmer. 


J. G. will find the pedigree of the Norse Earls 
of Orkney in ‘The Orkneyinga Saga,’ translated 
from the Icelandic by Jon. A. Hjaltalin and Gil- 
bert Goudie (Edinburgh, Edmonstone & Douglas, 
1873). The pedigree is given at the close of Dr. 
Joseph Anderson’s introduction to the Saga. 

R. M. Spence. 


Alvhough three long and interesting articles on 
‘ The Orkneys,’ which appeared in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 6 
S. ix. 2, 63, 122, do not contain a pedigree of the 
Norse Earls of Orkney, still they do furnish par- 
ticulars of many of the earls and their descendants, 
which may be of service to your correspondent, 
Everarp Home CoLemay, 
71, Brecknock Road, 


A “Paroxtistzre” (8 §. v. 246, 358; vi. 
16).—I have just met with another passage in 
which frontisterium is used :— 

"Twill be the great gymnasium of the rea!m, 
The Frontisterium of Great Britany. 
And for their better study, I will furnish them 
With a large library of draper’s books. 
T. Randolph, ‘ The Muses’ Looking-glass,’ IIT, i, 
p- 219, ed, W. Carew Hazlitt, 1875, 
There is a note given by Steevens to the effect 
that the word signifies a cloister, a college, which 
shows that Steevens did not quite understand it. 
F. C. Brrexseck Terry. 


Bortat Praces or S. vy. 
468).—Thomas Crofton Croker, who ob, Aug. 8, 
1854, lies buried in the grave of his theta toe, 
Francis Nicholson, in Brompton ie 

Caas. Jas. Freer. 


Saran Bramstone (8 8S. vi. 208).—The fol- 
lowing appears in ‘Records of the Churches, 
Rectory, and Vicarage of Upton-cum-Chalvey,’ by 
the Rev. Pownoll W. Phipps, M.A 


“In the churchyard, under the northern wall, and 
close to the great ivy stem, lies a most interesting flat 
tombstone, unbappily much broken, which has attracted 
much attention. The inscription is: ‘ Here lies the bodye 
of Sarah Bramstone, of Eton, Spinster, a person who 
dared to be just in the reign of George the Second. 
Obijt Jan. 30, 1765, 77.’ ” 


This lady dared to remain loyal to her convictions 


| 
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of the justice of the Stuart cause when, even in 
the reign of George II., such a virtue required 
courage for its practice ; and the fact that the tomb- 
stone was allowed to be placed here may show that 
the vicar was a Jacobite in his —— e 
bers 5 unable to supply information concerning 
this » who is buried in Upton Churchyard, 
Bucks, not far from Eton, yet a distant memory 
ives the following explanation of the expression 
just” in ber epitaph. An old friend of mine, the 
Rev. James Joseph Goodall, told me that he had 
seen it when a boy at Eton about 1810, and that 
his uncle Dr. Goodall, Provost of Eton College 
from 1809 to 1840, told him that it had “‘ reference 
to the Jacobitical tendencies of Miss Bramstone.” 
There could have been no one more likely to have 
known, as Dr. Goodall had spent the whole of his 
long life, with the 7 ange of the three years at 
King’s College, Cambridge, within the precincts of 
Eton. Tous Picgrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Will any one tell me the name of the novel of 
Miss Jane Porter's in which Huntercombe is de- 
scribed? Iam very curious to see it. M. B. 


‘Tae Comptere Travecrer’ 
vi. 287).—‘The Complete English Traveller; a 


Survey and Description of England and Wales.’ | p 


By Natb. Spencer, London, 1771, fol. It was 
written by Robert Sanders (born about 1727 in or 
near Breadalbane), and published under the ficti- 
tious name of Nath. Spencer. Republished in 
(in » Murray (in d), 
Llewellyn (in Wales). Joun Rapcvirrs. 


The Complete English Traveller, | or | a New Survey 
and Description of | England and Wales | containing | - 
A full Account of whatever is Curious and Entertain- 
ing | in the | Several Counties of England and Wales, 
&c., by Nathaniel Spencer, Esq. London, printed for 
J. Cooke at Shakespear’s-Head, in Pater-Noster-Row. 
MPCCLXXI, 

T. H. Taompsoy. 

Alnwick, 


The author was Robert Sanders, an English 
writer, born in Scotland about 1727, died 1783. 
It was published under the fictitious namo of 
Spencer. No date given. Atraep J. Kina. 


Bevtan Spa, Norwoop (8" S. vi. 185, 
289).—A fall account of this once fashionable spa 
will be found in Mr. E. Walford’s ‘Old and New 
London,’ vol. vi. p. 315, where we are reminded 
how Thackeray commemorates the ‘‘ Charity Féte 
at Beulah Spa devised by Lady Sudley on behalf 
the British Orphans’ Home.” 

poesess a programme of a {éte and pro- 
menade held ‘aan about 1836. 4 

Mvs 


Tiworay Brerr 8S. vi. 287).—Timothy 
Brett was a naval agent. In 1764 he was made 
a Commissioner of the Navy, and in 1773 Comp- 
troller of the Treasurer of the Navy's Accounts, 
He was on terms of close intimacy with Keppel, 
Saumarez, and Cleveland, the then Secretary to 
the Admiralty. He, Keppel, and Saumarez were, 
between them, the originators of naval uniform. 
The first mention of such a thing now to be met 
with occurs in a letter from Brett to Saumaresz, 
written from London on Aug. 20, 1747. They 
had both been dining with Cleveland the night 
before. W. F. Water. 


Tomas Mentove (8" S. vi. 148, 277).—Your 
correspondent Satorian is probably aware that 
in Garbet’s ‘History of Wem’ there is some 
account of the Menloves, principally, I think, of 
the Fox Holes, in that parish. ill he say where 
ke got his information of their having been lords 
of the manor of Styche aud Bletchley in Shrop- 
shire? The great Lord Clive bore the arms of 
Styche, quarterly with those of Clive, as repre- 
sentative of that family, whose heiress an ancestor 
had married. LaBLacs. 


“‘Snorers “Sraxcat Hote” 
(8 S. vi. 68, 209).—It may be worth while to 
quote Defoe’s description of the former of these 
laces, if only on account of some interesting 
words contained therein :— 

“ Shooters-bill...... Here they make those Fazots, which 

the Wood-mongers call Ostrey-wood, and in particular 
those small light Bavins which are used in Taverns in 
London to light their Fagots, and are called in the 
Taverns, a Brush, and by the Wood-men Pimps.” 
In the Nineteenth Century for July, 1891, p. 35, 
pimp is explained as a Surrey word for a “ faggot 
made of small brushwood bound together with a 
green withe.” Defoe continues :— 

“In July 1739, a Design was be to be 

ut in bith Humber of Sands 

ing employed in cutting a new Road, wide enough for 
three Carriages to pass abreast on the Eastern Descent 
of the Hill, which was formerly so narrow, that it was 
impossible for a Passenger, if way-laid, to escape falling 
into a Ruffian’s Hands, and which gave to 
many Robberies being committed here.”—‘Tour thro’ 
Grest Britain,’ 1753 ed., i, 132. 

Defoe’s account of Stangate Hole was quoted by 
Corasert Bepr, in ignorance of the authorship, 
viii. 421. F. Apams. 

14, Eastlake Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


Accordiag to Taylor's ‘ Antiquitates Curiosm,’ 
Shooter’s Hill is so called— 
“either because here thieves from the adjoining woods 
have shot at travellers and plundered them; or more 
probably, because the archers frequented this spot to 
exercise themselves in their favourite diversion.” 

Taylor also relates, as a well-known fact, that 
Henry VIII. and Queen Katherino came to 
“ Shooters Hill” from Greenwich on May Day, 
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and were received on their arrival by two hundred 
archers, clad in green, one of whom impersonated 
Robin Hood, as their captain. Their majesties 
were entertained by an exhibition of ‘‘feats of 
activity” by the aseembled archers. 

P. Harz. 


“ Grass-wipow ” (8 §S. vi. 188, 256).—On 
referring to the ‘Century Dictionary,’ I fird 
“‘grase-widow ” therein described as a wife tem- 
porarily separated from her husband, as while he is 
travelling or residing at a distance on account of 
business ; also often applied to a divorced woman, 
or to a wife who has been abandoned by her 
husband. In ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. x. 526, it is stated 
that “grass-widows” used to be women whose 
husbands were working for months together at 
long distances from home, and so only able at 
intervals to visit their wives and families. A 
woman thus situated, whose conduct was not cir- 
cumspect, was said to be “‘ out at grass.” 

W. Dometr 


Cuvuirre (8 vi. 288).— My attention has 
just been drawn to Mr. Mowtacve Owen's 
query as to Nicholas Cunliffe of Chislehurst. The 
statement in Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ vol. ii. p. 156, 
is an error. There was only one Nicholas Cun- 
liffe of Chislehurst, and he never had more than 
one wife, i.¢,the Margaret Scrogges of the in- 
ecription quoted by Mr. Owrw. She was the only 
child of John Scrogger, Eeq., of Patmer Hall, in 
the county of Hertford, by his first wife Elizabeth 
Bancroft, daugbter and heiress of Thomas Ban- 
croft, of Santon, in Norfolk. It wae, therefore, the 
= of Thomas Bancroft whom Nicholas 

nliffe married, not the daughter as alleged by 
Blomefield. Mr. Owen will find a pedigree of the 
Scrogges family in Cuesans’s ‘ History of Hertford- 
shire,’ vol. i, “The Hundred of Edwinstree,” 

162. In this pedigree the marriage of Margaret 

ges duly appears, but owing to a printer's 
error the surname of the husband appears as “ Cun- 
tiffe.” The surname is, however, correctly spelt 
in Clutterbuck’s ‘ History’ of the same county. 
As to Nicholas Cunliffe himseif, the following 
short particulars may be of interest to Mr. Owen. 
He was the second, but only surviving son and 
heir of Ellis Cunliffe, Erq., of Chislehuret, Alder- 
man of the City of London, who was himself the 
second son of Jobn Cunliffe, of Hollins, otherwise 
Woodhead, in the county of Lancaster, by his wife 
Isabel, daughter of James Robinson, of Rough Lee, 
in the Forest of Pendle. This Jobn Cunliffe bad 
several other sons who left issue. From Nicholas, 
the eldest son, who married Elizabeth Hartley, of 
Wycoller Hall, were descended the Cunliffes of 
Hollins and Wycoller now repreeented in the 
female line by Mr. Edward Cunliffe-Owen, C.M.G., 
and in the male line by Sir Robert Cunliffe, Bart. 
From Jobn Cunliffe, the third son of the first- 


named Jobn Cunliffe, is descended my own branch 
of the family, and although, owing to an error 
which has crept into most of the printed pedigrees 
of the family, the Cunliffe-Lister branch is generally 
supposed to be descended from Nicholas, the eldest 
son, it is in reality also descended from this same 
third son John. As for the Chislehurst branch, I 
do not know whether there are any representatives 
of it now in existence. I have, however, taken 
some pains to trace out this portion of the pedi- 
gree, and have succeeded in carrying it as far as 
Ellis Cunliffe, formerly of Chisleburst, but after- 
wards of County Carlow, Ireland, who died in the 
year 1757, leaving a son John, and possibly 
another son Edward ; but of the subsequent career 
of these two sons I know nothing, and should be 
grateful for any information about them. This 
note is already sufficiently lengtby, so I will bring 
it to a close by assuring Mr. Owen of my willing- 
ness to give bim such further information about 
the Cunliffe family as I happen to possess, if he 
will communicate with me directly and tell me 
what it is that he wishes to find out. It is very 
poesible that I may be able to help him, since, 
owing to my having for some years past spent some 
of my leisure hours in tracing the various rami- 
fications of the Cunliffe pedigree, my knowledge of 
the subject is, like Sam Weller’s knowledge of 
London, “ extensive and peculiar,” 
J. Witttams 
17, Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


Trow (8 8. v. 327, 474; vi. 56, 96, 290).—It 
might be useful to inquire, in this connexion, what 
dialect of English we are dealing with. Is it the 
London dialect ?—which, of course, is the literary 
English pure and simple. 

Again, we must take into account the fact that 
pronunciation is constantly changing, not by fits 
and starts, but gradually. Under these circum- 
stances it is impossible to say what is the correct 
pronunciation of any word ; we can only give the 
pronunciation which we use ourselves and hear 
repeated by others. 

Again, there is another difficulty. The attempt 
t> express pronunciation by means of an inefficient 
alphabet must lead to misconception. I imagine 
Mr. Marsuatt, when he gave diremonds and 
virelets as phonetic transcripts of the pronunciation 
of these words, did not intend the sound r to be 
heard at all. If instead of the re he had put the 
tarned e which merely represents a voice-glide, he 
would, I imagine, have — more clearly his 

munciation of the words, In the same way 
tron would be written aian, 

In wy own pronunciation and the pronunciation 
I have been accustomed to hear (the educated 
speech of London), the r sound is never heard 
before another consonant sound. Nor is the r 
sound beard at the end of a word unless the next 


Baerga 


~os 


o 
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word begins with a vowel-sound. This last use of 
is so far extended that it is heard in cases where 
no ¢ is written ; vide such phrases as ‘‘ the idea of,” 
alam r sound is heard between idea 


of. 
I do not say this is the correct pronunciation ; 
I merely note it, as the pronunciation I am accus- 
tomed to hear around me, To me there is no 
difference in the pronunciation of laud and lord, 
and farther. 
may add that I do not say apeny, nor am I io 
the habit of hearing it so pronounced ; that 
victual seems the best possible rhyme to little; that 
forehead pronounced as two words is only used in 
affected speech (Stormonth gives forred as the pro- 
nuociation); and that, finally, if there is any 
difference between the pronounciation of see and sea, 
I am yet to learn wherein it lies. 
Tuomas 


The Grange, Shepscombe, Gloucestershire. 


Two correspondents are shocked that they should 
be thought guilty of saying apeny. They are in 
too great haste to defend themselves, for they mis- 
quote me. I wrote ‘apeny, intending to mark by 
the initial apostrophe the common faintness of the h, 
which in such phrases as tuppence.’apeny is almost 
unheard. But whether hapeny or ‘apeny, the con- 
clusion is the same, Ww. ©. B. 


Individuals like myself, living in rustic retire- 
ment, and readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ must all be greatly 
indebted to it for the astounding revelations it has 
brought out respecting English pronunciation : 
that diamonds and violets are pronounced dire- 
monds and virelets; that the best rhyme for 
victual is little; that there are those living who 
have never pronounced halfpenny, hapenny in their 
lives (what would these say to tuppence for two- 
pence?); and that people of culture invariably 

nounce tron, irun. As to seeing no difference 

ween laud and lord, that is quite evident from 
the way many pronounce it, and I remember a 
curate who always spoke of our Lord as ouah 
Load. To him the Jews were the Chews. But it 
used to be su that victual was ro sounded 
that spital would be a rhyme for it, and that only 
such as our friends—‘“ Our Mutual Friends ”—Silas 
Wegg and Trotty Veck would speak of their 
victuals as their whittles. The omission of h in 
humble may be disagreeable, but it is perfectly 
correct, and bas its counterpart in cacophony in 
other words where the h is sounded, as, for instance, 
what is more awkward than a hotel? It would be 
well if some authority would decide what words 
beginning with h are to have it sounded and what 
are not. History and historian I now find with the 
article an always before them; and in a standard 
local work I bave just been reading, written 
by two clergymen seventy years ago, there occurs 


seen on a tombstone 5 
it may have been then the local usage. If Long- 
fellow makes forehead rhyme with abhorrid, I 
should have thought he did quite right, but in 
conversation would be not, like Hood, have sounded 
both to rhyme with florid? This opens the question 
as to the proper sound of the letter ¢ in ultimate 
syllables, in which a little instruction from the 
correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ would be acceptable 
and prevent another time the Englishman abroad 
being taken up by the American lady and told 
that he was wrong when he pronounced the word 
garden, gardin. Tora Beta. 


Brrowiana (8 §, vi. 144, 194).—A question has 
arisen as to whether a poem entitled ‘ Moun- 
tain Violet’ is by Lord Byron. I do not think 
that the point is of great interest, especially as the 
poem was not considered worthy of a place in the 
three earliest editions of Byron's » yet the 
suggestion has been thrown out, and for that reason 
we may discuss it in ‘N. & Q.’ In the first place, 
I sbould like to know from Mr. Wake what are 
his reasons for stating that the words “Mrs, Byron” 
and “ 66 from the Noti™ Journal” are in the hand- 
writing of the poet. I donot say that Mr. Wake 
is mistaken on that point; I merely wish to know 
his ground for that positive statement. Secondly, 
I should like to know the date of the Nottingham 
Journal from which the lines were taken. 
Thirdly, I never beard of “ M. Hage, of Newark,” 
in 1808. There may have been a man of that 
name at Newark in 1808, bat this is the first I 
have heard of him. Every one knows that ‘ Poems 
on Various Occasions,’ ‘Poems, the Second 
Edition,’ and the ‘Hours of Idleness, to say 
nothing of ‘Fugitive Pieces,’ were published by 
the well-known Ridge, of Newark. It is, at least, 
unlikely that a work entitled ‘Selections of Poems’ 
should have been published by a rival bookseller 
at Newark, in 1808. I will await Mr. Waxe’s 
answer to my questions before entering into more 
minute details in this matter. 

Ricwarp 
33, Tedwoith Square, 


Forness S. v. 348, 474; vi. 56, 
153, 210).—In the reply at v. 474 reference is 
made to West’s ‘ Antiquities of Furness,’ where it 
is said (chap. vi. p. 66 of the 1805 edition) that 
“ the situation is gloomy and romantic, and formerly 
produced abundance of the Lethal Bekan, the 
Solanum lethale, or deadly nightshade,” but in 
the reply at vi. 56 it is ted that the herb 
spoken of is perhaps the mum dulcamara, or 
woody nightshade, not deadly nightshade. The 
reply at vi. 210 states that the herb is the true 
deadly nightshade, Atropa belladonna. To con- 
firm this last statement, refer to ‘‘ The Antiquities 
of Furness, by Thomas West. A new edition, with 


the word horse with the same. Avs it is also to be 


additions by William Clcse, Ulverston...... 1805, 
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in which, at p. 377, in the list of the rare and most 
remarkable plants which the botanist will meet 
with in the tile of Walney and also in other parts 
of Furness, collected by William Atkinson, Esq., 
of Dalton,* is the following :— 

“ Atropa belladonna, deadly or sleepy nizhtshade. 
At Furness Abbey, it used formerly to grow plentifully 
and lururiantly among the ruins, but is now almost 
exterminated,” 

The reference for the Latin metrical description of 
the abbey quoted in the reply at vi. 56 is, accord- 
ing to the above-mentioned edition of West’s book 
(chap. vi. p. 66), ‘ Monast. Anglican.,’ vol. i. p. 705. 
Ropert Pierpornt. 

There are several place-names with the prefix 
Becken, or Bicken, ¢.g., Beckenham, Bickenhall. 
Bican setle occurs in an Anglo-Saxon charter to 
Wilton Abbey (‘ Cartulariam Saxonicum,’ vol. iii. 
p. 84,1 14). Mr. C. Bowles writes : “The name 
of Bekinsan or Bekinsel is derived, as I conjecture, 
from Bekinsettle, mentioned in the Saxon grant of 
Chalke to the Abbess of Wilton” (Sir R. C. 
Hoare’s ‘Hundred of Chalke’). Beckinsel, the 
friend of Leland, was a native of Broadchalke, 
Wilts (‘ Athene Oxon,’ vol. i. p. 129) 


Tarevinc, Kyavery, 1573 
(8 S. iv. 426 ; v. 38).—Barnes, in his ‘Grammar 
and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect’ (Berlin, 1863), 
gives meech, mooch, to gather up, as by picking, or 
begging; and Pulman, in the glossary in his ‘Book 
of the Axe,’ uses meeching in the sense of sly- 
looking or slinking. The word, then, in its double 
meaning, is still used in the West of Eogland. 

J. 8. Upat. 


Leon S. vi. 288).—Dame Margaret Legh 
was the daughter of Sir Gilbert Gerard, Master of 
the Rolls, and his wife Anne, the daughter and heir 
of Thomas Radcliffe, of Wilmerley. Her grand- 
parents were James Gerard (second son of Wm. 
Gerard, of Ince) and Margaret, his wife, daughter 
of John Holcroft of Holcroft. 

Dame Margaret’s two brothers were Thomas, 
Lord Gerard of Gerard's Bromley, and Radcliffe 
Gerard ; her brothers-in-law were Sir Richard 
Houghton and Sir Richard Molyneux of Sefton, 
and she was a cousin of the Gerards of Harrow. 

She was married in 1586 to Peter Legh, the 
grandson and heir of Sir Peter Legh, of Lyme 
and Bradley, a noted man in his county, whom he 
succeeded in 1590, inheriting from him artistic 
tastes, a great knowledge of forestry, and much 
sound business capacity. He improved and added 
largely to his estate, and took a leading pitt io all 
the important business of the time in Lancashire 


* See Withering’s ‘ Arrangement of British Piante.’ 
third edition, vols. ii. and iii. 


and Cheshire, was M.P. for Wigan, Forester of 
Macclesfield Forest, and Captain of the Isle of Man 
under the Earls of Derby. 

From Beamont’s ‘ History of the House of 
Lyme’ we find that his wife was a “help-meet” 
for him in the best sense of the word, and her name is 
found, joined with his, on the old house at Bradley, 
which was restored and repaired by them in 1597; 

The Master doth, and Mistress both, 
With Godly minds sod 
minds an 
To the living 

Peter Legh was knighted in 1598, and the same 
year built a wall round the park at Lyme, also the 
handsome gateway to the hall, and it says much 
for the good management of their estates that, 
notwithstanding the large family they had, Sir 
Peter not only improved the property but added 
to it the estate of Bruche. 

Dame Margaret died in London, 1603, and was 
baried June 3, in Fulham Church, where her 
hasband put up a handsome monument to her. 
Mr. Fkeret no doubt knows if this still exists, 
and also knows the inscription on it, which is 
copied in Faulkner’s ‘ History of Falham.’ 

There seem to have been no exciting events in 
the life of Lady Legh; but as we are told that the 
happiest countries are those which have the least 
history, let us hope that Lady Legh’s life was as 
bappy as uneventful. I think we can gather that 
she managed her house with frugality and care, 
keeping up at the same time the family renown 
for hospitality to all neighbours, rich and poor, 
and was a good type of the country gentlewoman, 
such as Eogland has always had in the past, and I 
trust may always have in the future. 

B. Frorence Scarcerr. 


“ Mapame S. vi. 289).—I take 
this mame to be merely a fanciful variation of 
chienlit, an odd figure, a guy. “J'ai l’air de 
madame Chienfou,” I look something like a 


(female) guy. F. E. A. Gasc. 
Brighton. 


“Cock axp Pye” S. vi. 103).—I have 
read Ma. Wanrp’s note with interest, but scarcely 
think I have been convicted of error in believing 
that the old gabled tenement in Drury Lane, 
which was lately pulled down, was the “Cock and 
Pye.” There was one “Cock and Pye” in St, 
Martin’s Lane and another in Drury Line. Lar- 
wood is clearly wrong when he says that Cock 
and Pye Fields derived their name from the tavern 
in Drury Lane. According to the ‘New View of 
London,’ 1708, p. 74 : — 

“Seven streets, so called, tho’ there be bat 4, viz., 


White lyon str, from the Dyals NW and SE, St. An- 
drews atr. N. and 8. Queen str. NE. Earl str. near E. 
and W. for all except Quen str. do cross that space in 
Center, whereof is placei a Pillar with 7 Dy and 
| from thence appear 7 streets, Tuese are built in Cock 
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and Pye fields, near St. Giles’s str. and from Charing 
Cross N, 780 yds. to the said Pillar.” 

In the map attached to the book, Cock and Pye 
Fields are shown as occupying the site of Seven 
Dials, a spot which has nothing to do with Drary 
Lane. I fully agree, therefore, with Mr. Warp 
that Cock Pye Fields derive their name from 
the ‘‘Cock and Pye” in St. Martin’s Lane, but 
do not see why the old tenement in Drury Lane 
should not have been the tavern which bore the 
sign of the “ Cock and Pye” in that thoroughfare. 
Larwood says that a public house with such a sign 
was still in existence in Drury Lane in 1866, when 
‘The History of Signboards’ was published, and 
he may bave referred to the house which was pulled 
down a couple of years ago. 

Mr. Warp appears to confuse Broughton’s 
“ Amphitheatre” in Oxford Road with French’s 
“ Amphitheatrical Booth” at Tottenham Court ; 
but this is “another story.” 

W. F. Paipeavx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Yzovit (8 8, v, 428, 473).—Canon Tartor 
states that Yco is “a name apparently invented to 
account for the name of Yeovil.” Will he oblige 
me by stating on what ground he makes this 
statement? The river has been identified with 
the Velox of Ravennas. Cuas. Jas, Féaer. 


Unrisispep Booxs axp Booxs 
BUT NEVER Postisuep §. iv. 467; v. 95; vi. 
92).—Bowack’s ‘ Antiquities of Middlesex’ may 
be included under this head. Parts i. and ii. 
were published in 1705. A third part, containing 
the parishes of Ealing, New Brentford, Thistle- 
worth, and Hanwell, was promised, but want of 
encouragement led the author to discontinue bis 
task. -the-by, what was the date of the death 
of John Bowack? The ‘ D. N. B.’ is silent on the 

int. He is known to have lived in Church 

e, Chelsea, and I suspect be moved from here 
to Sands End, Fulbam, for a John Bowack appears 
in the assessments of the latter parish from 1730 
to 1756. In 1731 he paid a fine of 5J. 5s. “for 
being excused serving the office of overseer.” If 
my Sands End man be identical with the author of 
the ‘Antiquities of Middlesex’ he must have 
lived to a great age to have been alive in 1756. 

Cuas. Jas, Finer. 

‘The Sentimentalists: a Comedy,’ by Mr. 
George Meredith, was announced as “ forth- 
coming” in ‘ Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of 
Earth’ (Macmillan & Co., 1883), but bas not yet 
peared. Mavrice Buxton Formay, 


-P.O., Cape Town, 


Amongst these Blore’s ‘East Hundred (co. 
Ratland)’ is named. Blore left his MSS. for the 
rest of Rutland to the late Rev. John Harwood 
Hill (vide ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’). Hill issued a pro- 


spectus for continuing this work, and got a good 

deal of the MS. ready for the press, but it came to 
nothing, through lack of support. At Hill's death 
Blore’s MSS. for Rutland were sold, and I believe 
they passed into the possession of the Earl of 
Gainsborougb. Hill also prepared for the press a 
reissue of Nichols’s scarce ‘ West Goscote Hundred 
(co. Leicester)’; but this was never printed, through 
want of sufficient subscribers. W. G. D. F. 


‘ Letters of John Calvin,’ compiled by Dr. Jules 
Bonnet, translated by David Constable, Edin- 
burgh, 1855. Only the first two volumes of the 
translation appeared. The editor, Dr. Bonnet, 
declined to proceed, in uence of the very 
limited sale of vols. i. and ii. is is a great pity, 
as the letters are of great interest and value. 

‘The History of Christianity in India,’ by the 
Rev. James Hough, M.A. F.C.P.S., Seeley, 
1839. Two volumes, relating to the Syrian Church 
and Roman Missions, alone were published. 
It was announced that “the remaining two 
volumes will give the history of the Protestant 
Missions.” This promise, I believe, has never 

I suppose ical etiquette stay e Rev. 
E. Bickersteth’s (now Bishop of Exeter) 
* Thoughts for the Day’ at No. 1, 1883. 

G. L. Fewrox. 

Clevedon. 


To the list already given may be added the 
‘Insurance Cyclopedia’ of my kinsman, Cornelius 
Walford. Five volumes and one part of the sixth 
volume were completed at his death, some six or 
eight years since, and I fear that the rest of the 
work will never see the light, though much of the 
material exists, E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


‘Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating 
to Great Britain and Ireland,’ vol. i. 1869. This 
republication of Wilkios’s ‘Concilia,’ with many 
improvements, is still unfinished. In the part 
(vol. ii. part ii) issued in 1878 there is: “ Five 
years have now elapsed since Mr. Arthur Haddan’s 
death, and the prospect of completing this portion 
of the work on the plan which he adopted is as 
distant as ever.” Vol. iii. was published in 1872, 
with the reason for such anticipation in the course 
of publication, at the oe Oxford. 

D. MarsHatt. 


Retics or J. (8 §. vi. 226, 315).— 
The Rev. Atrrep Garry, in a communication to 
*‘N. & Q’ (1" S. ii. 140), referring to Sir Thomas 
Herbert’s MS. narrative of the last days of 
Charles I., remarked, “The same house which 
contains Herbert’s MS. holds also the stool on 
which Kiog Charles knelt at his execution, the 
shirt in which he slept the night before, and other 
precious relics of the same unfortunate personage.” 
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Dr. Garry refrained from indicating the house 
where these relics were to be found. Are there 
apy means by which it can now be identified ? 
The mention of the stool is interesting in con- 
nexion with the recent controversy with regard to 
the position assumed by the king at the time of 
his execution. Joun Hess. 
Willesden Green. 


Ancient New Enctanp Port (8" vi. 309). 
—An old writer of verses—whether “ancient” or 
a “ poet” may be questioned—was the Rev. Wil- 
liam Morrell, who wrote a ‘ Description of New 

land, in Latin Hexameters,’ in 1623. A second 
was anonymous, who published ‘ New Eog- 
land’s —— about 1630. A Ben- 
in Tompson, wrote an epic poem, ‘ New Eag- 
Crisis,’ later on in the same century. See 
W. J. Lintou’s ‘ Poetry of America.’ 
Eowarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Lovis XIV. tHe Praenzzs 8. vi- 
228).—The connexion of this saying with Louis 
g/t ws an elaborate examination by E. Fournier, 
in ‘ L’Eeprit dans |’ Histoire,’ Paris, 1883, pp. 296- 
300. This begins:— ; 

“Voltaire, dans sa lettre A Collini sur l'affaire de 
incendie du Palatinat, rappelée tout & l'heure, a dit 
avec beaucoup de sens: * Les historiens ne se font pas 
scrupule de faire parler ses héros, Je n'approve pas 
dans Tite-Live ce que j'aime dans I'Homére.’ C'est trés 
bien pensé, trés bien dit, Pourquoi done alors Voltaire 
e’empresse-t-il de préter lui-méme a Louis XLV. des mots 
que, s'il fit allé aux informations, i! aurait bien eu n'avoir 
pas 6té dits parce roi? Pourquoi, par exemple, écrit-il 
avec un si bel splomb, au chapitre xxviii. du ‘ Siécle de 

1V.’: Loreque le duc d’Anjou artir pour aller 

r en Espogne, il (le roi) lui dit pour marquer |’union 

qui allait désormais joinire les ceux nations: “Il n'ya 
plus de Pyrénées.” ’ 

The expression seems to have arisen from a para- 
So of the lines of the Marquis de 

in reference to the marriage of Louis XIII. 
with Aone of Austria :— 
~~ quand ces deux grands hyménées, 


t le fatal embrassement 
Doit aplanir les Pyrénées,—Jb., pp. 298-9. 


Ep. MarsHatu. 


Probably quite a lot of people made the same 
not very profound and wonderfully pseudomantic 
remark. Macaulay pats it down to Louis XiV., 
in ‘ Essay on War of Spanish Succession,’ ‘ Works,’ 
v. 654: “The Pyrenees,” said Louis, “have 
ceased to exist”—when Philip, Duke of Anjou, 
took possession of the Spanish tbrone. 

Epwaro H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


Suerirrs or S. vi. 68).— 
Edward Bourchier Hartopp, of Little Dalby, Esq., 
the account of whose family may be classed 
amongst the more accurate in the present edition 
of the ‘Landed Gentry,’ served the office 1832-3. 


As for the separation of sheriffdoms for these and 
other counties consult statutes of 8 Eliz, cap. xvi., 
and 13 Eliz., cap. xxii. 
E. 

Eden Bridge, 


were, in 1832, Edw. Bourchier Hartopp, 
of Little Dalby, Esq., and in 1833, John Manefield, 
of Birstall, Esq. * Annual Register.’ 
Epwarv H. Marssatt, M.A. 


Str Davip Ras, Lorp Esxorove (8" 8. vi. 
188, 231).—His marriage is thus recorded in the 
Scots Magazine, October, 1761, vol. xxiii. p. 558 : 

“Oct. [147] David Rae, Esq., Advocate, to Miss 
Peggy Stewart, daughter of John Stewart, of Blairball, 
Beq., deceased, and niece to the Earl of Moray,” 

Mrs. Rae died at Worcester, on the road from 
Bath to Scotland, June 7, 1770 (ibid., June, 1770, 
vol, xxxii. p. 343). Daniet 


Aces or Antmats (8" 8. vi. 46).—The note of 
your correspondent K. P. D. E., at this reference, 
opens out a highly interesting subject in connexion 
with the higher animal kingdom, outside of man. 
It is much to be desired that one competent to deal 
with the matter would do for the higher animals 
what has been done by several writers for the 
human race; and it is a matter of some surprise 
that no writer on natural hi bas attempted 
the task. Any such work could not, I think, fail 
to meet with approval from the large circle of 
readers to whom all literature of the kind is ever 
welcome. If your correspondent’s remarks should 
induce any naturalist to give his attention to this 
matter, it would be gratifying indeed. 

But while re-echoing your correspondent’s senti- 
ments, as above expressed, my principal object in 
writing is with reference to his extract and remark 
relating to the age of the horse. While recently turn- 
ing over the pages of some old volumes of the once 
popular Mirror, I met with a short series of articles 
on the ‘ Longevity of Animals,’ from the first of 
which I extract the following :— 

“Of the natural age of the horse we should form a 
very erroneous estimate from the early period at whi.h 
he is now worn out and destroyed. r. Blaine tells us 
of a gentleman who had three horses, which died at the 
ages of thirty-five, thirty-seven, and thirty-nine. Mr. 
Cully mentions one that received a ball in his neck, at 
the battle of Preston, in 1715, and which was extracted 
at his death in 1758, and in his sixty-second year,”— 
*The Horse,’ ‘ Library of Useful Knowledge,’ Farmer's 
Series, i. 146, 

A horse, who worked all his life on the towing- - 
Ee of the canals adjoining Manchester, died on 

ov. 27, 1822, at the positive age of sixty-two 
years, The stuffed skin of his head and his skull 
are preserved in the Manchester Natural History 
Society’s Museum (see Mirror, xxvii. 400) :— 

“On the death of Lady Penrbyn, in 1816, six of ber 
horses had pensions assigned to them ; each 45/. a year. 
Five of them died at the respective ages of twenty-eight, 
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twenty-nine, and thirty-one years, The last died lately, 
at the age of thirty-four P emg the executors having 
ion of this horse 810/,"—Bury and 


The Mirror, No. 791, vol. xxviii. p. 103. 
Cc. P. Hate. 


Portrait or Ropert Herrick 8S. vi. 306). 
—There is a portrait of Robert Herrick prefixed to 
an edition of his poems which I brought out for 
Messrs. Reeves & Turner some quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. It certainly is anything but “ attrac- 
tive”; in fact, the expression of the poet is sensual 
and ogly in the extreme. E. Watrorp. 

A portrait by William Marsball appears as the 
frontispiece of vol. i. of an edition of Herrick’s 
works in “The Muses’ Library,” published by 
Laurence & Bullen in 1891. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 


Miscellancons, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
London and the Kingdom. By Reginald R. Sharpe, 
D.C.L, Vol. Il. ( ans & Co. 
So closely does the second volume of Dr. Sharpe's ‘ Lon- 
don and the Kingdom’ tread upon the first that both 
bear the same date of 1894, Very short, indeed, seems 
the time since we dwelt upon the sim of the book, to 
show how the fortunes of England were influenced by 
the attitude taken up by the Corporation of London, In 
the present instalment of his work, which covers the 
riod between the arrival of James I. and the death of 
Anne, the influence of London was, in some respects, at 
ite zenith, At times during, for instance, the short and 
troubled reign of James II. it found itself shorn tem- 
ily of its privileges and powers. Asa rule, however, 
K not only illustrated history, but made it. Can any 
doubt that but for the support sfforded Parliament by 
the City the maintenance of the fight against Charles by 
the former would have been impossible? It is to the 
City that all turn when Gloucester or Leicester is in 
danger ; it is the long purse of the City which bas to find 
the sinews of war ; it is the eating & the City, and ite 
weariness of over many masters, that bring k the 
second Charles in triumph, Altogether fascinating is 
the story as told by Dr, Sharpe, Not that the dignity 
and splendour of the City come out very strongly in the 
civic records now utilized. There is, in fact, something 
approaching squalor in the way in which everything 
resolves iteelf into a matter of money. Whoever is in 
power, king or Parliament, the demand for subsidy is 
the same. If charters are to be renewed, the City must 
psy; if a monarch returns from exile, the City’s smile 
of welcome is checked with a sigh when it thinks of 
the bill to be paid. it is not the historian’s fault that 
the relations of king and Corporation have almost the 
air of a nuptial dispute as to ways and means. Records 
of sickness and famine are constant. Doggerel rhymes, 
such as have in all ages attested the suff. rings, fears, and 
wrongs of the people, are not despised by the historian. 
The corne is so dear 
I dout mani will starve this yeare. 
If you see not to this 
Sum of you will speed amirs— 
and so forth, in terms in which complaint resolves itself 
into menace. We see the suffering after the Fire to great 


that York comes nobly to the relief of London with a 
contribution. A striking account is given of the insult 
passed at the Guildhall on the French ambassador, 
and the somewhat abject and futile apologies the 
Corporation were compelled to offer. The most inter- 
esting account of all is perhaps that of the revolt of 
the Templars sgain-+t the pretensions of Lord Mayor 
William Turner to exercise jurisdiction within the 
Temple. This is, of course, extracted from Pepys, 
and not from civic documents, It none the less finds an 
sppropriate place in the history. Not a few of the 
gloomiest days the City ever knew came under the sway 
of the restored Stuarts, It is not easy now to imagine 
the effect of the moratorium, or suspension for a year of 
payments out of the royal exchequer, a course pressed 
on Charles Il. by Clifford and Asbley, when many of 
the bankers, including Alderman Backwell, who s 
quarter of a million of revenue assignments, became 
utterly bankrupt, Another thing curious to note is that 
the treatment of the wives of citizens by the gallants of 
the Court, even when they came in the suite of the king, 
was as loose and cavalier as is the picture of it in the 
Restoration comedy. The third end concluding volume 
of Dr. Sharpe's excellent work will be eagerly awaited. 
Early London Theatres (In the Fields), By T. Fairman 
Ordish, F.8 A. (Stock.) 
As the second volume of the ising series known 
“ The Camden Library” Mr. Fairman Ordish bas abe 
the first instalment of a hist of the exrly London 
stage. He is at present conce only with the theatres 
in the fields, the buiidings, that is, beyond Finsbury 
Fields or in the Clink, which, being outside the liberties 
of the City, were subject to persecution lees regular in 
violence than was experienced by houses more centrally 
situated. With these latter Mr. Ordish will concern 
himself, in a volume the appearance of which will be 
eagerly awaited. An important task stands thus, it is 
pleasant to see, in the way of being zealously and 
admirably executed. Malone's ‘ Historical Account,” 
first privately printed at Basle in 1800, and afterwards 
enlarged as a portion of Boawell’s ‘Shakespeare,’ was 
a work of more importance than might be supposed 
& those who see how exiguous is the information sup- 
plied. It is at least all that could be gleaned from 
sources then accessible, some of them, unfortunately, 
no longer within reach. Contributions of extreme im- 
rtance to further knowledge were made by Halliwell- 
in his ‘ Outlines.” Our valued friini and 
contributor the late Mr. Rendle did much to illustrate 
the hi of the Bankside and its theatres. To the 
memory of the two indefatigable students last named Mr. 
Ordish has piously dedicated his work. Mr. Fleay's con- 
tribution to our knowledge of these houses is important, 
and his works, when provided with indexes instead of 
index lists, will be of bigh value. Mr, Cordy Jeaffreeon 
has thrown a light upon points of extreme interest ; and 
from our own columns and those of the Atheneum in- 
valuable matter may be extracted. These are the sources 
to which Mr. Ordish bas gone, neglecting or mistrusting 
wisely the romances and forgeries of Payne Collier, now 
finally and ey exposed. The book he has pro- 
duced is one to be unhesitatingly commended to students. 
Adequately to describe or analyze its contents would 
take tenfold the space we are able to devote to literary 
notices, There are points on which we are dis to 
join issue with the writer. Conjecture is unavoidable in. 
dealing with a subject such as that he bas choven, and 
there are matters on which further light is desirable, Mr. 
Ordish bas been, however, indefatigable in research, and 
the book, the method of which is admirable, presents in 
a most convenient and accessible shape all that is known 
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concerning the establishment of stage plays in England. 
With the theatres in inn yards, in which the perform- 

ances of the companies of the great noblemen were given, 
Mr. Ordieh does not in this volame concern himeelf. | 
His best chepters are given to an account of the estab- 

lishment of the Theatre and the adj.cent Curtain, near | 
Finsbury and Shoreditch, and that of the early theatres | 
on the Surrey side, An animated picture is furnished 
of the implacable animosity of the City Fathers against | 
stage plays—an animosity too powerful to be surmounted | 
by the Court support readily bestowed in the time of 

Elizabeth, James, and Charles. Mr. Ordish's book is, in 
fact, a serious and all-important contribution to archso- 
logy, and deserves, and will doubtless obtain, a warm 
eoeeme, A few well-executed maps and other illustra- 
tions add greatly to ite value, and render it a work of 
great attractiveness as well as of solid erudition, 


The Legend of Perseus, By Edwin Sidney Hartland, 

FSA. Vol. 1. The Supernatural Birth. (Nutt.) 
Mr. Haattanp will not desire a higher compliment | 
for his “ study of tradition in Stery, Custom, and Belief” | 
than is involved in raying we class it with ‘The Golden | 
Bough,’ of J, G. Frazer, the most important of English 
contributions to the study of comparative religion, From 
the scientific study of folk-lore as it is conducted by 
Mr. Hartland in the present volume an absolute flood of 
illumination is cast upon the history, the development, 
and, incidentally, the literature of mankind. Beginning 
by bringing variants of the story in mdrchen and saga 
from different countries, he shows how widely it is spread, 
Reserving for a future volume or volumes the incidents 
of the life token, the rescue of Andromeda, and the 

uest of the Go a head, be concerns bimeelf with 
the supernatural birth and its analogous forms in tale 
and custom throughout the world. Scholars are, of 
course, familisr with the manner in which mares were 
fertilized in Lusitania or in Cappadocia, a poetical fiction 
in Virgil, but accepted as fact by men such as Pliny and 
St. Augustine. Scores of manners of producing similar 
results upon beinge, human, equine, and even canine, are 
advance thy the author from savage nations, among some 
of which the vaguest ideas as to paternity seem to have 
prevailed. Springs have long been judged of virtue 
sgainst barrenness in wedlock, and some are even now 
so esteemed. Rain sometimes exercises a similar in- 
fluence. Fish, especially the King of the Fishes, are 
familiar as agents in Oriental fiction and folk-lore. 
Double fruit is, in various countries in Europe, held, 
when eaten, to produce twins, and among the Tangalas 
husbands even are forbidden to eat it. Eggs are held 
éfficacious by Gipsies,and the worm in a hazel nut is 
sometimes eaten for a similar purpose. There are, 
indeed, comparatively few things that do not exercise 
some magica! i:.fluence in this direction. It is impossible 
to give the pith of Mr. Hartland’s argument, and it is 
useless to multiply instances without supplying the oe 
cation. To those interested in anthropology the book isa 
mine of information, 


The Yellow Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
More Celtic Tales. Selected and Edited by Joseph 
Jacobs. (Nutt.) 
THE two volumes we have linked together have much in 
common, They are both edited by men who forego 
graver responsibilities for the purpose of catering euc- 
cessfully for children. They are both bappily and 
abundantly illustrated, the former by Mr. Ford and 
the latter by Mr. Batten, and they are each ushered 
in by a preface which constitutes an explanation, if 
not an apology. Mr. Jacobs declares that he gives for 
the last time, for the present, “ the cli'dren of the British 


Isles a selection of fairy tales once, or still, exiati 

among them," and expresses an heretical doubt wi 
regard to “ the evidential value of folk-tales regarded as 
capita mortua of anthropology.” Mr. Lang is distinctly 
less minatory. He does not yet say that we may not 
have the cerise, the purple, the terra-cotta Fairy Book; 
in fact, that fairy books may not have as many shades or 
colours as ribbons. He expresses, however, his dismay 
on hearing the Presiden: of the Fulk-Lore Society express 
his disapproval of fairy books, red, blue, green, and 
ellow, and he shelters himself, somewhat superfluously, 
hind his associate, Mr. Jacobs. In fact, no species of 
apology or explanation is needed. Both Mr. Lang and 
r. Jacobs stand high in the estimation of those for 
whom they cater, and the task of supplying children 
with literature at once poetical, imaginative, interesting, 
wholesome, is not one for which a man need blush, 
or which he is called upon to disavow. The selection 
put forta by Mr. Lang is as miscellaneou: as that given 
in any previous volume, and is taken from Russian, 
German, French, Icelan lic, Rei Indian, and other lan- 
guages. Among the favourite stories one finds are those 
of ‘ The Emperor's New Clothes ' (of which an adaptation 
was recently given by Mr. Tree at the Haymar<et), the 
story of ‘Big Klaus and Little Klaus,’ ‘The Steadfast 
Tin Soldier,’ and ‘How to tell a True Princess,’ with 
many more which will be ever dear to childhood. The 
book is, like its predecessors, a delightful present for 
children, and may be read with something more thao 
equanimity by those of larger growth. Celtic stories, 
such as Mr. Jacobs has once more collected, have a 
character of their own, are more imaginative and 
romantic, and not seldom more humorous also, than 
those of other countries. The opening story, ‘The Fate 
of the Children of Lir,’ has some absolute tenderness. 
‘ Jack the Cunning Thief’ iscommon to many languages. 
‘ The Story of the Macandrew Family ’ is simple enough 
to be from the Russian, and ‘The Leeching of Kayn's 
Leg’ is very droll. It would tax the resources, says Mr. 
Jacobs, of a whole tribe of Grimms to exhaust the field 
of Celtic folk-lore. Under these circumstances, it is to 
be hoped that Mr. Jacobs will, with his unfailing taste 

and instinct, give us a further selection. 


Tas Rev. Hawkes Mason, Upwell Rectory, Wisbech, 
is collecting notes for a monograph on altar slabs, and 
— grateful for any information our readers can 

urnish. 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Os all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

W. T. W.—Try the Field. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
municatiocs which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


Caza = MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
’ Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
BA. FRAS. 


“ Has, we are gia’ to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
this excellent Introduction to the fac te of astrcnomy to be brought up 
to date."’— Guardian. 


EBDWARD STANFORD, 26 anc 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Second Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
Cometary Astronomy 


interesting Facts in the History 
By W. LYNN, BA. F RAS. 


Well adapted to their parpose.”’ 
De. B. A. Gowtn tor of the Astronomical Journal. 


BDWARD STANFORD %and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W 


“ Honest Water which ym ‘er left man i’ the mire.” 
Timon of Athens,’ Act 1. sc. ii. 


The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 
Supplied under Special Warrant to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 
PROMOTES APPETITE. 
PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 
Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 
Delivered free. 
The JOHANNIS CO., Lrp., 25, Regent-street, 8.W. 
Springs, Zollhaus, Germany. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


BRAND & 
BEEF 


BovLLLon. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 

Caution! Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


MR. WHITAKER’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LIVES of the SAINTS. By the Rev. 


8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. A New Edition, with several 
Hundred [lustrations. 


Vol. XVI. will contains COMPLETE INDEX. 
Vol XVI, SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS of SAINTS. By which 


they are Distinguished in Works of Art, By the late V 
Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. A New Edition, 
numerous Corrections and Additions, by the Rev. AU- 
GUSTUS JESSOPP, Forming the Seventeenth and 
Last Volume of Mr, Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints’ 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. Being the Additions to the 
Old Testament Canon which were included in the Ancient 
Greek and Latin Versions; the English Text of the 
Authorized Version, together with the Additional Matter 
found in the Vulgate and other Ancient Versions; Intro- 
ductions to the several Books and Fragments; Marginal 
Notes and References; and a General Introduction to the 
Apocrypha. [By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of St. 
Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. Large 
post Svo. pp. 608, cloth, 7a, 6d. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion for the Young, with a Guide te Con- 
firmation and Holy Communion. 245th Thousand, Cloth, 
6d,; or neatly bound, with gilt edges, ls, Large-Type 
Edition, cloth, ls, 


The GOSPEL STORY. A Plain Com- 


mentary on the Four Holy Gospels, containing the Narra- 
tive of Our Blessed Lord's Life and Ministry, By the Rev. 
W. MICHELL, M.A., Diocesan Inspe of Schools in the 
Diocese of Bath and Wott, A New Edition, Revised. 2 vole 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


Part I. Its NATURE and BENEFITS. With a Notice of some 
Common Objections to Receiving it. 


Part IL An EXPLANATION of what is REQUIRED of the 
who come to the LORD'S SUPPER, In Plain Language. 


By the Rev. W. H. RIDLEY, M.A, 


Price in cloth, 7d.; or on fine paper, ls.; neatly bound i: 
Persian roan, with gilt edges, 2s. ’ 7 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


oon, and Prayer adapted to the Course of the Christian 
ear. 


It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo, cloth, 3s. tid. ; 
morocco, 6s. 6d. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d, Persian roan, 
6s. ; morocco, 9s, ; and in several other sizes, 


London: J. WHITAKER, 12, Warwick-lane. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. {8g VI. Nov 3, 
STANDARD EDITIONS. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 17 vols. crown 8vo. 
bound in Sets, 4/. 5s. ; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. This Edition contains 3 Portraits of Mr. Brown- 
ing at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 

{ *,* This Edition has now been completed by the addition of Vol. 17, comprising ‘ ASOLANDO: 

Fancies and Facts,’ and Biographical and Historics] Notes to the Poems. 


CONTENTS. 

1. PAULINE; and SORDELLO. Il. BALAUSTIONS ADVENTURE; PRINCE HOHENSTIEL 

I 2 PARACELSUS ; and STRAFFORD. SCHWANGAU, Saviour of Society, and FIFINE at the PAIR. 

} 3. PIPPA PASSES; KING VICTOR and KING CHARLES, The | 12. RED COTTON NIGHTCAP COUNTKY, and The INN ALBUM. 

RN USES ; and A SOULS TRAGEDY. 

Wan | ARISTOPHANES' APOLOGY ; and The AGAMEMNON of 2SCHY- 
Us. 


a Portrait of M 


4. A BLOT in the ‘SCUTCHEON; COLOMBE'S BIRTHDAY, and 
MEN and WOMEN. M4. PACCHIAROTTO; La SAISIAZ; and The TWO POETS of | 
& DRAMATIC ROMANCES, and CHRISTMAS EVE and EASTER CROISIC. ‘ 
dA 
15. DRAMATIC IDYLS, First Series; DRAMA’ Second 
6 DRAMATIC LYRICS; and LURIA. Series; and JOCOSERIA. 


16. FERISHTAH'S FANCIES; and PARLEYINGS with CERTIAN ~ 
& The RING and the BOOK. Books1to4 With 2 Illustrations, PEOPLE of IMPORTANCE in their DAY. With a Portrait of 


The RING and the BOOK. Books 5 to 8 ir. Browning. 
10. The RING and the BOOK. Books 9tol2. With a Portrait of Guido | 17. ASOLANDO: Pancies and Facts; and Biographical and Historical 
Francescbini. Notes to the Poems. 


BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. Uniform 


Edition. In 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. This Edition contains 5 Portraits of Mrs. Browning at different 
periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


*,* Vol. VI. AURORA LEIGH, can also be had bound and lettered as a separate Volume. 
MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illus- 


trated by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
Contents :—Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends and a Young Prince—To Esther, &c.— 
Bluebeard’s Keys, &c.—The Story of Elizabeth ; Two Hours; From an Island—Toilers and Spiusters—Miss Angel|—Fulham 
Lawn—Miss Williamson's Divagations—Mrs. Dymond. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and 1 ANNE BRONTE. — 
LIBRARY EDITION. 7 vols. each containing 5 Illustrations, large crown "avo. 5s. each. 
Contents :—Jane Eyre—Shirley—Villette—Tenant of Wildfell Hall—Wuthering Heights—The Professor ; and Poems — 
Life of Charlotte Bronté. 
*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each; and 
the POCKET EDITION, in 7 vols. small feap. 8vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 


| ls, 6d. per Volume. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 7 vols. containing Four 


; Illustrations, 3s, 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
| Contents :—Wives and Daughters—North and South—Sylvia’s Lovers—Cranford, and other Tales—Mary Barton, and 


7. IN a RALOCONY ; and DRAMATIS PERSON. With Portrait of 
Mr. Browning 


other Tales—Ruth, and other Tales—Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 
*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each ; and 
the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small feap. 8vo. bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. per Volume. 


LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. feap. 8vo. limp cloth ; or cloth boards, 
Pea toe and Fancy—The Town—Autobiograpby of Leigh Hunt—Men, Women, and Books—Wit and 
Humour—A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla—Table Talk. 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 83 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


Contents :—Friends in Council, First Series—Friends in Council, Second Ser‘es—Companions of my Solitude: Essays 
written during the Interval of Business : an Essay on Organization in Daily Life. 
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